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EDITORIALS 


HE call of the Advance Program Commission 

to a year of special emphasis upon Christian 

internationalism is most timely. The temper 
of American students promises to be very con- 
genial to such an emphasis. There are good rea- 
sons to believe that the students of the country 
will be the last to abandon the ideals which led 
America into the war. They urgently need some 
moral equivalent for those ideals. Those Student 
Associations will be very wise who make attrac- 
tive plans to carry out the Commission’s proposal. 
As a matter of fact, the preparations for the 
forthcoming Indianapolis Convention will in 
themselves make such an emphasis almost neces- 
sary. In addition to that, there are signs in the 
political horizon that we are out for another 
period of popular discussion concerning the rela- 
tion of America to world affairs. 

We have never been so fortunately situated for 
“tools” to use in this field. The four new courses 
which are described in another column rank with 
the very best literature which the Student Move- 
ment has ever produced and it is hard to imagine 
any printed words more carefully prepared for 
this central emphasis and more opportune. 


HE vacation period has it victories for the 

Student Movement no less than the college 

year itself. The first autumn number of THE 
INTERCOLLEGIAN records a series of June con- 
ferences unsurpassed in the width of horizon or 
depth of spiritual power by any in any other year. 
The various summer groups tell their interesting 
story on another page. 

Not less significant were the sixteen days at 
Estes Park of the National Assembly of Student 
Secretaries. This period furnished an admirable 
opportunity to discuss the questions of national 
organization which will be at issue in October at 
the Constitutional Convention. The Assembly’s 
approval of the Advance Program’s decision for 
a new year of Christian internationalism ought 
to give a steer to many otherwise floundering 
Associations. 


E are glad to report that the new year finds 
the staff of the International Committee 
strengthened by three new secretaries. J. 
W. Bergthold, (Southern Y. M. C. A. college), for- 
merly secretary at Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
takes up the work in the South with headquarters 
at Atlanta. J. Kingsley Birge (Yale) returns 
from an unusually fruitful work at the Interna- 


tional College, Smyrna, to succeed C. P. Shedd in 
New England, Mr. Shedd studying at Yale during 
a leave of absence. Francis P. Miller (Washing- 
ton and Lee, and Oxford) returns to the Associa- 
tion Secretaryship after an interruption by 
the war and by a term as a Rhodes scholar. In 
addition, we are glad to announce that Charles D. 
Hurrey has been allocated by the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, of which he is secretary, for 
service in America until the time, presumably the 
early spring, when he is obliged to start for a tour 
in Australia and the Philippines. Mr. Hurrey will 
be executive of the Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions with Foreign Students. 


Corresponding With Our Environment 


NE attempt to define life says it is the ability 
to correspond with environment. Insofar 
as this is adequate it has a good suggestion 

for those who are now adjusting themselves in 
college and school to a new environment. 

Never before have men coming up to college for 
the first time, felt so freee to “correspond” with 
whatever they select. They can decide, within 
large limits, just what they will attend to, what 
their interests will be, and in general just of what 
their effective environment will consist. For one 
thing, men in college have a wide range of choice 
as to whether they will be regular and faithful 
in church attendance and carry their fair share 
of responsibility for the continuing of normal 
church life and work. 

It has long been the style to say that church 
attendance is not the central duty of Christian 
citizenship. But granting that instantly, until we 
find a better means of steadying, strengthening 
and encouraging the vast majority of Christians 
than regular attendance on public worship, we 
had better make such a practice the infallible 
rule of our lives. 

Of course, church attendance is not the chief 
end of man, but there are many good reasons for 
it, and no equally good ones against it. Few 
if any of us, to cite just one reason, would wil- 
lingly live long in a community which had no 
regular public worship. How, then, can we hon- 
estly depend upon others to maintain institutions 
which we consider indispensable, but which we 
ourselves do not support by our own presence? 

But attending worship ever so regularly, while 
indispensable to the best Christian citizenship, is 
only the beginning. No fair-minded man will 








stand outside the work of the organized Church, 
waiting until he has something better to offer 
in its place. Since the beginning of the Christian 
era the churches have been criticisable and will 
remain so while we are in this fairly fallible 
world. When all men and women, or a large pro- 
portion of them, actually have the mind in them 
which was in Christ Jesus, we will not likely need 
a church. Churches are for the sort of folks we 
are. We are Christians in the making. The 
churches of Christ are indispensable as power 
houses, religious hospitals, recruiting centers, and 
boards of strategy—to mix metaphors no further. 

We are church men because we believe that the 
churches are primarily units of Christian fellow- 
ship, and organizations for the bringing in of the 
Kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Let us in 
reality be loyal to them not as outsiders, but as 
regular insiders. 


Creeds and Students 


N the creeds of the churches youth of today 
| pact ne find perplexing problems.  Pro- 

fessor Dun of the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge, in the “Question Box” of this issue 
and that of last June, sets forth a helpfully liberal 
viewpoint in regard to the creeds. 

The Church is superior to the creed. It should 
not ask any man to accept in bald literalness each 
article of the creed, when the primary aim of the 
whole is simply to affirm the one all-important 
fact of the divine Lordship of Jesus. Those who 
are not sure about the Virgin Birth or the bodily 
Resurrection should not throw over the creed so 
long as they adhere to this central affirmation of 
divine lordship, and unless they would also aban- 
don it because they do not mean by the words 
“descended into hell’ what the original framers 
meant. The literal meaning of the latter has long 
since been discarded. The creed can be remade 
by the Church if a better common instrument can 
be found. The years ahead will show whether 
this can be done. In the meantime those who 
leave the Church because of these subsidiary 
phases of its creed and proceed to form new 
articles of faith are weakening Christian unity, 
for both they and those whom they leave have 
between them the greatest possible bond of unity, 
in their acceptance of the Divine Lordship of 
Jesus. The creed can be the flag to which they 
both rally. 

Professor Dun’s is the viewpoint of the liberal 
theologian in the creed-holding churches. He 
writes constructively for the benefit of the liberal 
student mind of the day. 


Achieving a “Personal Religion’ 


ERSONAL Religion” is a term much used 
Pius now. If an INTERCOLLEGIAN reader were 
to visit St. Paul’s Cathedral in Boston he 
would find there an interesting class in “Personal 


> 


Religion” meeting each week, composed of sev- 
eral hundred persons, and having an absentee 
membership of several hundred more who receive 
a weekly folder through the mail. Prayer and 
discussion groups in the colleges are usually 
classes in “personal religion.”’ So are those it 
“personal evangelism.” All are prevalent. 

This is encouraging. It means that people are 
thoughtfully and prayerfully trying, first, to estab- 
lish themselves in the Christian faith; second, to 
grow in religious experience, and third, to ex- 
press their faith and experience in concrete enlist- 
ment of their lives. 

It is important that these three things should 
be encouraged at the same time. It is hardly 
scientific for a mature Christian soul to send a 
raw convert out upon the firing line to “win 
souls” unless he at the same time sets moving in 
that convert’s soul the vital processes of faith- 
building and inner spiritual growth. The convert 
must think and read and ask questions, gaining 
mental stability and power for the acts that he 
performs. He must spend much time in prayer, 
achieving a harmony with the Infinite that will 
personally satisfy him (not someone else); he 
must draw deeply from the Bible; he must disci- 
pline himself in his daily habits, learning to 
glorify and to see God in the commonplace, un- 
spectacular, seemingly unfruitful routine of daily 
life; he must bear his own burdens and those of 
his neighbor in a supreme effort to be “at grips’”’ 
with the real stuff of life—and so he must achieve 
for himself a body of conviction and spiritual ex- 
perience more precious than gold, and which no 
man can rob him of. Simultaneously, he will go 
forth to give to others the power in his own life, 
in his own way—and so to “win souls,” and he will 
launch out upon many enterprises and adventures 
toward which the Spirit moves him. This three- 
fold, yet thoroughly unified process, makes for 
religion that is truly personal, and which em- 
braces the whole man. It achieves its goal by the 
process of nurture rather than forcible feeding 
and the required acceptance of inflexible ru’e 

There are times when disagreements are rife, 
even within Christendom. Men, loyal and de 
voted to their Master, seek to express their devo- 
tion by devious and even conflicting channels. 
Some take to condemning their co-workers for 
wrong emphasis or gross neglect. This is hardly 
fair. We must be more concerned that people 
should know God ard work out His will in their 
own way, than that they should work in our par- 
ticular way. Different people reflect different 
rays of the divine light. All contribute to the 
fullness of the spectrum. 

The effort to encourage a well-rounded develop- 
ment of “personal religion’’—thoughtful, inti- 
mate, growing religion—is scientific and ought to 
be widely furthered. It makes for the essential 
thing, fellowship with Ged. It is sure to fructif) 
in glad and free seervice. And it is truly religious 
for it trusts God, and leaves the methods and the 
issue to Him. 
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Immovable Men 
By Henry Sloane Coffin 


Psalm 121:3. “He will not suffer thy foot to 
be moved.” 

This psalmist was a highlander: he dwelt in the 
uplands of Palestine and lifted his eyes to the hills. 
He was a walker: the psalm is a song of pilgrims 
on their way to Jerusalem. Mountain-climbers in 
our own hills know what it is to make their way 
across a slippery bit of rock, or to plant a foot on 
a bank of soft moss which may give way, or to step 
on a log that may roll under their weight. This 
ancient tramper knew how all-important surefoot- 
ing is, if one is to avoid a sprain and a tumble. 
And he used this metaphor to express his convic- 
tion that God’s people, when they advance in trust- 
ful obedience to His purpose find stable ground 
beneath them: “‘He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved.” 

October finds us facing another year’s work. 
“A Song of Ascents,” as our version entitles this 
pilgrim hymn, seems appropriate. And this par- 
ticular verse has its special message for us. To 
some it may seem a rather meagre message to talk 
merely of firm footing. 

Vigorous walking needs energy, enthusiasm, 
the ardor of the man who spies some far off peak 
and will not rest till he reaches it. To be assured 
that he will be kept from slipping seems only a 
small part of what is required. But if one may 
presume to act as an interpreter for others, that 
seems to me the important thing for many of us 
at this particular time. 

After vacation months we have to fall into 
stride again. Weeks of rest not only recuperate 
us, but they also disorganize us; and we have to 
resume our places in the ranks, and reaccustom 
ourselves to keep the pace of business-like march- 
ers. It is a good thing to have banished from our 
minds for a while the urgent duties which form 
the staples of our life; but the day comes when 
we must feel them afresh with all their insistency. 
The most momentous affair of life is ascending 
towards Jerusalem—the pilgrimage towards our 
ideals for ourselves, our homes, our city, our coun- 
try, our church, our world. At the moment 
there are a thousand stimuli which goad us 
to renewed effort to take ourselves and 
those for whom we are responsible further for- 
ward. We cannot help being keenly dissatisfied 
with things as they are, and it is a waste of time 
to dwell on their imperfections. But what most 
saps our energy and dulls our zeal is the haunting 
suspicion that our attempts to go forward are pre- 
destined to failure. However hard we may try, 
will we really be much further ahead when this 
season is done? Do you remember the page in 
Alice in the Looking Glass, where, at the bidding 


of the Red Queen, Alice starts to run, and the 
Queeen shouts: “Faster! Faster!” and as poor 
Alice tears along at the top of her speed she looks 
up and finds herself under the same tree where she 
started running, and in amazement she tells the 
Queen: “Here it takes all the running you can do 
to keep in the same place.”” That seems to be true 
of our life and work as Christians. It takes all 
the running we can do to keep up with the medi- 
ocre work we have turned out in the past, all the 
running we can do to keep up to the all-too-low 
standards of Christian usefulness which we have 
managed to attain in previous years. But unsatis- 
factory as our record certainly is, there is a sense 
in which as we address ourselves to our work 
again, we wonder whether we are going to be able 
to hold even that pace. There is the physical drain 
which does not grow less with time; there is the 
mental outgo which must be repaired; there is the 
spiritual self-spending with its consequent feel- 
ing of depletion and weariness of soul In 
that same passage in which St. Paul talks to the 
Philippians about “forgetting the things that are 
behind, and stretching forward to the things that 
are before,” have you noticed how he adds: “Only, 
whereunto we have attained, by that same rule 
let us walk.” Whatever we may say about ad- 
vances, let us make sure that there is no slipping- 
back. There must be no slackening of our effort, 
no waning of our enthusiasm; above all, no ebbing 
of our faith that tasks set us in God’s providence 
can be done. No matter what deficiences have 
marred our attempts to set forward His kingdom, 
“whereunto we have attained, by that same rule 
let us walk.”” And that is not easy. 


And for that holding on, there is stimulus in this 
ancient believer’s assurance “He will not suffer 
thy foot to be moved.” 

But it is not only as a protector against slipping 
backward that this psalmist puts his trust in God. 
Life for him, as for us all, was an untried way. 
However much the same our work is from year to 
year, there are always changes which make it dif- 
ferent, and add a feeling of strangeness to it. Cir- 
cumstances never exactly repeat themselves. In 
our family circles, among our associates in ser- 
vice, in the company of those who are thrown with 
us from day to day, some are taken from us or 
laid aside, while new faces look into ours and we 
must become adjusted to other relations. There 
are subtie changes in ourselves, changes of which 
we are scarcely aware, that lead us: to alter our 
emphases, to stress points to which we have 
hitherto paid little attention, to lose interest in 
matters that once seemed to us quite momentous. 
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And life is so arranged that it is the unexpected 
which frequently happens, and few weeks are 
without their surprise. It was in such a mood, 
when the uncertainty of the immediate future 
for him pressed upon his spirit, that John Henry 
Newman wrote his well-known hymn: “Lead 
Kindly Light, Amid the Encircling Gloom,” with 
its prayer: “Keep Thou My Feet.” For the path 
with its unknown and unsuspected slippery places, 
he was reaching up to be steadied by One who does 
not suffer the foot that is treading the way of sin- 
cere obedience to be moved. 

Among those who read these words there may 
be not a few who need just the assurance which 
this psalmist’s conviction helps to bring. There 
are persons who feel inhibited from undertaking 
tasks which they know ought to be ventured by 
somebody, because they lack confidence in them- 
selves. They may have good cause for their little 
faith. They have been disappointments to them- 
selves time and again. They have made stupid 
blunders, and got things which they took in hand 
into such a hopeless mess, that they lack courage 
to assume even a small responsibility. Or it may 
be that their record is worse than that of blun- 
derers; it is stained with misdoings of which they 
blush to think. There are costly missteps which 
leave a man crippled for life, and all the rest of 
his journey he must go limping. But that does not 
mean that he is not still to go. Lamed feet have 
taken resolute men and women prodigious dis- 
tances. A limping patriarch, a man with a rather 
nasty record, has left his name linked with God’s, 
and generations of limping servants of the most 
high God, people with pasts that would not bear 
looking into, have encouraged each other: “The 
God of Jacob is thy refuge.”” Even when the foot 
which steps forth in the path of Christian effort 
is a misshapen foot, the wreck of a foot all bat- 
tered and bruised by stumbling and banging itself 
on sharp rocks, He that keepeth Israel has had 
just that kind of foot to look after in century after 
century, and “He will not suffer thy foot to be 
moved.”.... 

And there are some men who feel that they 
might contrive to keep on their feet if only they 
did not have such loads of responsibility on their 
backs. There are half a dozen or more unsteady 
people hanging on to them; there are obligations 
which the years pile up on them. Their feet slip 
because of the weight under which they are trying 
to stand up. Well, packs are not a bad thing for 
trampers. If a man feels that he is carrying the 
lunch of a whole party, he takes more care where 
he plants his feet. The great company of stumb- 
lers through life are those who carry nothing— 
younger and older folk who calmly dodge respon- 
sibilities. And the duty of looking out for some- 
body else—a little child or an inexperienced 
tramper—is also very steadying. The men and 
women who are constantly tripping are not those 
who are help ag others along, but are those who 
are going ga ly along without regard for any- 
body. Let us not forget that it is often our 
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weights that hold us up, our responsibilities which 
keep us on our feet. 

The men who move with firmest tread are usual- 
ly those who surprise us by standing at all. How 
can they carry such responsibilities and keep go- 
ing year after year? They have learned not to 
carry them alone. “Underneath are the everlast- 
ing arms.” And as they steadily take their trust- 
ful way their feet are not moved. 

We must not forget that this ancient hymn of 
faith was written not primarily for the use of 
devout individuals, but as the national song of a 
people. It is addressed to the Keeper of Israel. 
Israel was a small nation with a tremendous re- 
sponsibility. Its keener consciences were aware 
that God had put a whole world’s spiritual destiny 
on the back of this insignificant little folk in a 
small and poor, hilly country. It was just because 
they felt that so much was at stake in Israel’s 
keeping on that they were confident that her 
guardian would neither slumber nor sleep. It 
was Israel’s meaning to God and to mankind that 
made them so sure that He would not suffer her 
foot to be moved. It is a nation’s serviceableness 
which guarantees its survival. Tiny Israel, with 
her conviction of a righteous God, with her ideals 
of God-like men and women, could not be spared 
from the world of that day. 

When one analyzes the course of our own 
country in the years since the Great War, one is 
aware that it shows a conscientiousness which 
cannot help feeling responsible for the rest of 
mankind along with a curious lack of conscience 
which has made us afraid of being burdened with 
more than we were prepared to carry. When one 
probes beyond the personal animosities which 
have been on the surface, down into the nation’s 
soul, there is this dualism. On the one hand we 
could not see people starving while we had plenty. 
We have been feeding several millions in Russia, 
and Central Europe, and especially the wretched 
peoples in the Near East. But on the other hand 
we took care not to become involved in the settle- 
ment of their future. We were not going to be 
saddled with any mandate, with all the complica- 
tions which it might bring. We would not enter 
a League which might drag us into controversies 
we had no mind to be burdened with. Again on 
the other hand some of our finer spirits urged 
that we refuse to join with Britain and France 
and Italy and Japan, because any covenant they 
would sign was not up to our standards. Not lack 
of conscience but a loftier conscience was urged 
as a reason for our remaining aloof. And on the 
other hand less conscientious souls urged that we 
maintain our isolation lest we be obliged to spend 
lives and money for the benefit of mankind. To 
outsiders our course must often have been exas- 
perating and unintelligible. We would keep men 
and women from starving, but we would not lift 
a finger to prevent them from being butchered. 
We would talk loftily of ideals of world-peace, and 
call disarmament conferences, but we would not 
help hold in check those who had no intention of 
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discarding their weapons. Let us not blame this 
or that leader, but be frank with ourselves as citi- 
zens. America will survive just in proportion as 
we make her sufficiently useful to mankind to de- 
serve survival. We have too much conscience to 
throw off all responsibility for the rest of human- 
ity, and too little apparently to make us bear such 
a burden as we are often very glad to see our Brit- 
ish kinsmen shouldering. It seems impossible 
that we can long remain in this half-way position. 
Either we shall lose the remnants of conscience 
we possess through their insufficient use, and go 
the way of many powerful and wealthy peoples 
who proved not worth God’s effort to keep going; 
or we shall grow in conscience and find some prac- 
ticable means of assuming our full share of obli- 
gation for the order and well-being of mankind. 
To be sure, to put even a big nation’s back under a 
world-load demands courage, but such courage 
comes with faith. It is the path of national duty 
and a righteous God will not suffer a dutiful na- 
tion’s foot to be moved. 

One of our novelists has recently given us a 
most honest and unflattering portrayal of a typi- 
cal American business-man. He has some, but 
not very much real religion, not enough to make 
him order his life by it, just enough to give oc- 
casional twinges of conscience and compunction. 
Without that inward purposefulness which comes 
from a whole-hearted and open-eyed Christian de- 
votion, George F. Babbitt runs a zig-zag course, 
swerving in and out of the way of righteousness, 
pushed and pulled by the community in which he 
lives and by his own unsatisfied spirit. And at 
the end of the story we hear him telling his boy: 
“I don’t know’s I’ve accomplished anything except 
just get along. I figure out I’ve made about a 
quarter of an inch out of a possible hundred rods.” 
It is an acute and accurate description of many 
a man who feels restless, and asks himself why he 
is restless, and never attains that restful and even 
more energetic life which comes with a purpose 


which commands him and a loyalty which lifts him 
out of himself altogether. 

For whether we be thinking of ourselves or of 
our country, a secret of vigorous and firm-footed 
walking is utter forgetfulness of one’s feet. No 
skilled tramper is conscious of where he is step- 
ping. It has become instinctive with him to 
choose the best available spot for his next footfall. 
There may be occasional stretches of exceeding 
difficulty where he must scramble with the utmost 
care, but these are rare. For the most part he is 
not asking himself: “Am I going to keep upright? 
Do I feel myself slipping? Will this rock or log 
or hillock of moss support me? Can I stand up 
under my pack?” Others have taken the trail, and 
here is a climb to be accomplished and delightful 
views to be had en route and sheer joy in putting 
forth one’s energy in the effort. So soon as one 
thinks of one’s feet, one is apt to step out awk- 
wardly. A speaker who is aware of his voice 
and gestures, loses power. A nation that is asking 
itself how it may feel to be further involved in in- 
ternational complications, and whether it may not 
prove terribly burdensome, is self-conscious. The 
man or woman who hesitates to take on a task 
that evidently needs to be done, because of a per- 
sonal sorrow, or even of past blunders and sins, 
is self-impeded. And this miserably inhibiting 
self-consciousness can be got rid of when the liv- 
ing God becomes so real that we count on His 
playing His full divine part as Guardian of our 
own and our country’s steps in the path of useful- 
ness. Here lies the way of service to be walked, 
and here is the load of obligations to be shoul- 
dered. It may be that we shall slip and tumble, 
and injure both ourselves and our pack. It ap- 
pears very likely. Granted. But wherein our 
calculations does the living God come in? What 
does it mean to have a God? What can He be 
relied on to do? Is He a dependable God? Do 
we share the conviction of this believer many cen- 
turies ago: “The Lord will keep thy going out and 
thy coming in from this time forth, and even for- 
evermore?” 


The Castle of My Soul 


By Walter Rauschenbush 


In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a thought, 
I am where God is. 

This is a fact. 


When I enter into God, 

All life has a meaning. 

Without asking I know: 

My desires are even now fulfilled, 

My fever is gone 

In the great quiet of God. 

My troubles are but pebbles on the road, 
My joys are like the everlasting hills. 


So it is when I step through the gate of prayer 
From time into eternity. 

When I am in the consciousness of God, 

My fellow men are not far off and forgotten, 

But close and strangely dear. 

Those whom I love 

Have a mystic value. 

They shine as if a light were glowing within them. 


So it is when my soul steps through the postern 
gate 

Into the presence of God. 

Big things become small, and small things become 
great. 

The near becomes far, and the future is near. 

The lowly and despised is shot through with glory. 
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The Consideration of Jesus 
By Robert E. Speer 


HERE is an old and very familiar story of 

Frederick the Great in which it is alleged 

that one day, turning suddenly to the court 
chaplain, he required of him that he should give 
the king an argument for the truth of Christianity 
in four words. And it is said that the quick wit- 
ted chaplain, without a moment’s hesitation, re- 
plied: “The Jews, your Majesty.” I think the 
chaplain could have done better than that. He 
could have given the king a more convincing 
statement in fewer words, if he had simply re- 
plied: “Sir, consider Jesus.” For that seems to 
me to be the shortest possible statement that can 
be made of the content of Christianity, and the 
most convincing argument for its truth. 

“Consider Jesus.”” I think no more needs to be 
said about Christianity than those two words say. 
We have only begun to play around the edge of 
Christianity in these nineteen hundred years, but 
no matter how de2p we go we never get beyond 
those two simple words that contain it all—‘‘Con- 
sider Jesus.” They put clearly before us the very 
center of Christianity, namely, the domination of 
life by the consideration of Jesus. 

The domination and consistent consideration of 
life with a great many of us is pleasure in its 
many different forms. It may be just in the form 
of pleasant experience. In the elevator in an office 
building I overheard the elevator boy talking to a 
friend. They were discussing the philosophy of 
life. The boy said: “I am going to have my fun. 
That is what a man’s life is given to him for and 
I am not going to be cheated out of my share.” 
One does not want to judge him harshly. The 
poor fellow was shut up all day long, and if there 
are any real joys in the world that he can find, 
one wants him to find them. There are some men 
who think life is fulfilled by the amount of pleas- 
ure that life is to bring to us. 

There are other men who are dominated by the 
consideration of power—gain in its many differ- 
ent forms. I think a great deal of the ambition 
for wealth which we meet in our day is nothing 
but a passion for power. I have seen men rise. 
I do not believe it was the money they were inter- 
ested in, they sought the power that money repre- 
sented, power which they meant to use and are 
using in high minded and patriotic ways. Their 
ideal of dominant consideration of life was power. 
There are other kinds of power which other men 
seek, because of the different standards of value. 
But still, if you should ask them what is the con- 
sideration by which a man should regulate his 
life, they would answer in terms of ambition for 
power. 

Over against those two standards, of pleas- 
ure and of power, put this Christian ideal, 
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the subjection of life to the supreme consideration 
of Christ, so that He becomes the law of it and 
the Lord of it. As Myers’ “St. Paul” says: 
Christ! I am Christ’s and let the name suffice you, 
Aye and for me it surely hath sufficed. 
Lo, with no winning words will I entice you. 
Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


“Consider Jesus” Are you doing that? Is 
Jesus the supreme, controlling, dominant consid- 
eration of our lives? Have we chosen our profes- 
sion, are we facing our life, under the one su- 
preme consideration of Jesus? 

In the first place, to what end ought we to con- 
sider Jesus? For what purposes? Above all, a 
man should have a clear and reasoned conviction 
as to who Christ is and what is His claim upon 
human life. One thing that you and I ought to 
have got out of this conference, whatever else 
we may cr may not have received, is a clear and 
reasoned view of Jesus Christ; so that we shall 
be able to tell any man we meet what we think 
of Him and on what grounds we hold that con- 
viction with regard to Him. 

Many of us are too shallow minded. We look at 
an aspect of things here and there, but very few 
pause to think through any of the great prope- 
sitions or convictions of life. But ther2 is one 
subject which each one ought to think clearly 
through to solid ground, so that he may know 
where he stands and why he stands there, so 
that he can give a reason for his convictions to 
any man, and hold his own in the face of any con- 
troversy. He ought to know what he thinks about 
Christ, and why he thinks about Him as he does. 

Ccnsider Jesus in order that we may know just 
who Christ was, and what was His claim on the 
life of man. Consider Jesus in order that His 
principles and ideals, and His spirit may becom: 
so clear to us that we can make them the princi- 
ples, ideals and spirit of our own life. We have 
come to realize at last that the only hope of the 
world is in following the principles of Christ, in 
getting the mind of Christ incorporated in the 
mind of humanity, in subjecting the spirit of this 
world to the spirit of Christ. 

“Consider Jesus.””’ We are to consider Jesus 
also lest we be weary and faint in our minds. If 
the fight seems hard, if the odds appear too heavy, 
if now and then we seem to feel that we cannot 
any longer stand the strain, consider Jesus, lest 
we be weary and faint. He traveled this same 
road. The enemies against Him were ten thou- 
sand times greater than they are against us. He 
faced difficulties in comparison with which ours 
are insignificant. When we look back on Christ’s 
life and consider Him, all that you and I have to 
face seems only the play of little children. 

When ought we to consider Him, and how 
much? You remember the old saying of John 
Stuart Mill: “There is no better rule than that 
a man should so live that Christ should approve 
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| is life.”” In other words, he should be consider- 
ng all the time his life in the light of Jesus’ life, 
noting in his life anything contradictory to the 
life of Jesus, and requiring in his life everything 
that shone in the life of Jesus. 

In our games as well as in our religion, we 
should consider Jesus. I remember very well 

hen I was an undergraduate in college both the 
amusement and reverence occasioned by an 
address that Stagg gave in a theatre in New York 
City. A group had come from Yale to visit Colum- 
bia, and Stagg had come with them. He was the 
great college pitcher of the time; indeed, he was 
one of the outstanding college athletes of America. 
All over the country he was known, and profes- 
sional baseball teains were try:ng to get him, 
but he was going on with his work as a Christian 
man in Yale. In his talk at the theatre he said: 
“T never pitch a ball in any of the great games 
that I do not pray before the ball leaves my hand.” 
Before he pitched a single ball, he prayed about it 
—it was a trifling thing, but it was great. Other 
men had a new faith in Christ’s reality, when they 
saw a man confess that even in the little details 
of his games he considered Jesus. 

Consider Jesus in your temptations, and in the 
testing times of life. That is when you and I 
need to keep Him in mind, just when we are most 
in danger of forgetting Him. I remember read- 
ing as a sophomore in college a little biography 
that had just appeared, and it has been one of the 
most useful biographies of the last thirty-five 
years. It was the story of a young man who had 
gone out from. Scotland as a missionary to south- 
ern Arabia, and died there before he had been 
in service more than one year. He was the best 
Hebrew scholar in Great Britain. He was the 
best bicycle rider in the world. He excelled in 
many things which fire the ambitions of boys, 
but there came a time when he entered into a life 
fellowship with Christ, and consideration of Jesus 
as the dominant principle in all his ways. In some 
letters he said in substance: “I do not go to 
some of the places I used to go, because I cannot 
take Christ along with me, and I never read any- 
thing that I would not be willing to have Jesus 
look over my shoulder and read with me.” That 
would keep out a good deal that you may read on 
your way home. You would not do it if you con- 
sider Jesus. 














Consider Jesus in those hours in life when, as 
a matter of fact, there is nothing else to do. When 
voices that you used to hear are silent, when little 
feet that used to be the music of life run about no 
more. I tell you men, there is nothing to do in 
hours like that but just consider Jesus, bring 
every thought to Christ, and give Him preémi- 
nence in all things. At midnight if you are awake, 
and in the morning when the purple daylight 
breaketh, consider Jesus. 

And last of all, why consider Jesus? I will 
tell you why. Because there is nobody else like 
Him. He is the masterpiece of manhood. When 
you go to the great art galleries, you see students 
by the hundreds with their easels sitting in front 
of the great masterpieces, studying the work of 
the masters, the best things that have ever been 
done. They never succeed in reproducing them, 
but they sit day after day studying the master- 
piece, knowing that that is the only possible way 
in which they may rise from their low level to a 
higher one. Consider Jesus because He is the 
masterpiece. In one sense it is very discourag- 
ing to sit down in front of Jesus, for a man sees 
his own weaknesses and his own shortcomings so 
vividly. All flaws, seams and defects stand out 
in that vivid light in which a man places himself 
when considering Jesus. 

Another reason for considering Jesus is be- 
cause He is so like us. What Christ is, in a 
true sense, is just your and my potentiality. He 
is the possibility of our souls. That was why 
He was sent to be the Son of Man, the great repre- 
sentative man, the reminder of men of what their 
Father had meant every one of them to be. When 
you and I sit down in front of Jesus, we see our- 
selves as our Father wants us to be, and yes, 
thank God, as our Father Himself sees us to be 
in Christ, His dear son, our Lord. Because He 
is so like us! He went our road, and was tempted 
at all points of life, just as we are. We are not 
bearing any burdens that He did not bear, and we 
are not facing any problems that He did not face. 
Jesus knows our every weakness, and therefore, 
He is able to help us with all the help by which 
He himself was helped, as He went His way with 
no faltering step, no failure or mistake. Because 
He is so different from us; because He is so like 
us, consider Jesus! He is all you and I need. 
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What | Think of American Education 


and American Students 


MY DEAR PORTER: 

You asked me to put on paper some of my im- 
pressions after three months spent among the 
colleges and universities of your country. I com- 
ply very gladly, though I must remind you that 
three months is after all a very short time, and 
that I visited only about twenty out of the hun- 
dreds of institutions which your country contains. 

Frankly I write as one who is immensely im- 
pressed by America and very greatly attracted by 
Americans. Your achievements in the last hun- 
dred and fifty years have been a marvelous ex- 
pression of high vitality, constructive genius and 
the daring application of science to the problems 
of life. It is true tremendous 


I have heard of men who treat their four varsity 
years as a period in which simply to “play about” ; 
of girls who go to college merely “to have a good 
time.”’ But when all such facts have been allowed 
for I believe you have a greater impulse towards 
education than any other nation and that eventu- 
ally you will get it—as a nation. And then unless 
materialism should dominate your colleges, you 

will go on to very great things. 
3ut now with this background of faith in you, 
may I express some criticism of your college life 
at its present stage. It seems to me that Ameri- 
can college life is to a terrible extent a distracted 
life. Your boys and girls dissipate their intense 
vitality by touching lightly a 





problems still challenge your 
minds and wills. Europeans 
have poured into your spacious 
territories bringing with them 
problems so complex and dif- 
ficult that I doubt whether any 
other nation ever had such baf- 
fling issues to deal with. To 
build a real nation with some 
dominating common _  convic- 
tions to give unity to its life 
out of such polyglot elements 
is perhaps the most stupendous 
task to whigh any nation was 
ever called.¢ But I believe you 
will achieve it. 

With my naturally critical 
Scotch mind I have seen many 
things in your national life 
which your best friends could 
not fail to depiore. It saddens 
a visitor to find so many of the 
familiar evils of European 
capitals reproduced in places 
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multitude of things. The name 
of your college activities is le- 
gion. Your students. don’t 
work too hard, but they put 
in some work at too many 
things—picking up “credits” 
here and there in a varigated 
manner, and over-filling the 
residue of life with athletic, 
social, dramatic, literary, mu- 
sical and other miscellaneous 
activities. And this seems to 
me educationally disastrous. 
There is plenty of time in life 
to learn many things and en- 
gage in many activities after 
college days. But at that time 
in life a man is meant to learn 
two things—the power of con- 
centrated study and thought, 
and the power of self-mastery. 
If education does not help him 
to these, it has failed. Many 
students confessed to me that 
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like Chicago and New York. 
But I believe you are going to win through. I 
believe it because apart from occasional Fourth- 
of-July moods, your own minds are so open to 
the evils in your midst. You do not shirk the 
facts. You are not afraid of commissions of in- 
quiry. In some respects you are less hypocritical 
than any nation I know. And I feel confident 
that the same conquering and inventive genius 
which faced and solved the problems of the 
prairie and the virgin territories, which built your 
railroads, your cities and your industries, will in 
time triumph also over the problems of your moral 
and social life. At least wnless your sons are un- 
worthy of your forefathers; unless the old pioneer 
spirit has vanished from the land; unless material 
prosperity has made you soft. 

Of all the reasons for hope the one that most 
impresses me is the present demand for educa- 
tion—the present rush towards the universities. 
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they were living in the dis- 
tracted way I have been discussing. And they 
had a clear sense that emotionally, morally and 
spiritually it is very bad for them. Colleges that 
send out graduates with superficial minds are fail- 
ing the nation. But the system now in vogue 
makes for that superficiality. 

Your students are strangely docile in mind. 
Everywhere else in the world I find the rising gen- 
eration in conscious and intense rebellion against 
the conventions and methods of life and thought 
which dominated their fathers, and which led the 
world to the present disaster. But young Ameri- 
cans are not rebelling. They are eagerly getting 
ready to go on in the old way. Morally of course 
many of them are rebels. They are making the 
same old attempt to discard the eternal moral laws 
which every generation has made in its turn. 
They grasp at what they call freedom and so doing 
make many heartbreaking mistakes in the way of 
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sexual folly and general dissipation. But intel- 
lectually they are docile. I found among them 
little or none of that burning passion to discover 
a new way for mankind, which is the real hope of 
the world today. I was disappointed that they 
think so little about the great political issues and 
that their thinking is so conventional. I was dis- 
mayed at the number of them who seemed inclined 
to believe the papers and who will become later 
on the victims of mere fashion and the dupes of 
popular orators. Hitherto I had believed that 
youth is universally the period of criticism. I do 
not know whether this state of matters is the 
cause or the product of the paternalism which 
characterizes your institutions. In any case I de- 
plore it. A student should not be simply a per- 
son who believes what he is told. And a profes- 
sor should not be simply a source of information 
—but one who provokes and challenges thought. 

Shall I be entering unwisely upon dangerous 
ground if I confess that I attribute much of this 
to the fact that your colleges are so largely con- 
trolled by trustees and bodies of alumni. Being 
one myself I know that an alumnus is not neces- 
sarily either an educated or a wise man. And 
although to be a trustee a man must have suc- 
ceeded in the money-making world it does not fol- 
low that he knows anything about education. If 
your colleges are to be interesting and stimulating 
places, surely they must be places where thought 
is free, inquiry fearless, and where control is in 
the hands of really learned, able, scientific men. 

I have often deplored in my own country the 
tyranny of custom and fashion within the student 
world. Morality and religion may be things left 
to the discretion of the individual, but woe betide 
the man who does any of the “things which are 
not done.”’ So does fashion take the place of law 
and gospel. But in your land of liberty I found 
things no better. “Compulsory conformity” seems 
to be the rule in many fraternities and clubs; and 
apparently what those not in fraternities and 
clubs may choose to do does not matter to any- 
body: Is the fraternity a good thing? Is it good 
that social control should be made so dominating? 
I was immensely attracted and charmed by much 
that I saw in fraternity houses. I shall never 
cease to think with pleasure of the delightful 
courtesy and hospitality extended to me in them 
by some young Americans. But the above ques- 
tions remained to haunt me none the less. 


Perhaps I may sum up my impressions in this 
whole connection by saying frankly what I felt 
about American students in the mass. I thought 
them most lovable people. They are full of life 
and joy and wit. They are frank, good to look at, 
and happy. They express their abundant vitality 
in uncounted ways and live a many-sided life that 
is full of charm of a kind. They have abundant 
good will. They respond quickly to ideals. I 
thought them affectionate and sincere. Many of 
them know quite a lot before they leave college. 
But with it all they seem to suffer from some 
strange paralysis of the will. They often seem to 


lack the power to adopt a purpose and then follow 
it tenaciously and independently. I did not find 
the normal percentage of clear cut personalities 
among them. Rugged and strong individualities 
are comparatively rare among them. I said to 
myself: “Life has been easy for these men and 
women, even though many of them work their 
way through college. Their world is kind to 
them ; they have lived a sheltered existence.” And 
upon that I almost wished that they might be ex- 
posed to some of the bracing, if chilling, winds 
that blow through the far more tragic countries of 
Europe. 

For, of course, the same forces that have dis- 
rupted Europe are at work in your country; and 
you might take heed and learn in time, if you 
would but listen to what current history is saying. 
But men and women who think, however, inno- 
cently, chiefly about baseball and college dances 
and campus gossip are not becoming the kind of 
citizens America needs. They are told that col- 
leges exist to train leaders. But leaders need to 
have more moral muscle than the average college 
graduate of today. 


You and I would, no doubt, agree that the real 
remedy for this situation lies in Christianity, and 
as a responsible leader in the student Y. M. C. A. 
you must be constantly thinking about the way 
to help students to find real Christianity. I think 
it was really my impressions about the college 
Y. M. C. A. that you wanted from me. Now your 
secretaries and officers have been so truly kind to 
me that any criticism of their work would be very 
ungracious. And moreover I do not feel critical 
about it. It seemed to me that nearly all of them 
were doing very faithful and honest work in very 
difficult situations. I would like, through you, to 
say once more to all whom I met “Thank you, and 
God speed your work.” But I think I may speak 
freely about those difficult situations. The old 
traditional evangelicalism has broken down in 
your colleges. It has broken down because, 
though it contained an eternal truth at the core of 
it, it has been by unwise minds tied up with propo- 
sitions which men and women with modern educa- 
tion know to be untrue. Therefore in colleges 
it has lost both moral and spiritual authority. In 
consequence, college Associations are invotved: in 
all the difficulties of a transition period. Behind 
them are advisors and churches which embody a 
more or less conservative attitude and around 
them are students in every conceivable stage from 
undisturbed blind conventionalism to complete 
perplexity and agnosticism. If some of your sec- 
retaries are not quite competent to handle such a 
situation, who need wonder? It is a very delicate 
and difficult situation. It calls for men and 
women of intellectual strength, of moral courage 
and independence of character. Nowhere in the 
world do such folk grow on every bush. 

Personally I believe the “diplomatic” course in 
those circumstances is a fatal course. An Asso- 
ciation that tries to “keep in” with all parties has 
power with none. The “modern” or “liberal” 
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conception of Christianity is either true or untrue. 
(I dislike the adjectives I have used, but you will 
understand.) Personally I believe it is nothing 
less than a return to real Christianity. But As- 
sociations and churches must needs make up their 
minds about it or have no power. God forbid they 
should turn anybody out. But they must have 
clear and avowed positions. To the student- 
mind, unless I am mistaken, trimming and diplo- 
macy are abhorrent in so sacred a connection as 
religion. My friend! is not the student mind 
sometimes simply the unspoilt mind! Are any of 
us ever conscious of power in trimming institu- 
tions! And so I believe the student Associations, 
above all others, must needs make up their minds 
and take the consequences. 

The other side of the situation is that there is 
a great deal of half-conscious hunger for God in 
the student bodies. A great many students know 
that their inward lives are “all ina mess.” Many 
are perplexed. Many more are from time to time 
depressed. In the modern world they are losing 
their way. And often they know it. A visitor 
like myself is very often asked “How can I find 
God’’—or, “How can I get personal contact with 
God?” They want to get the best out of life and 
know they are not getting it. The distracting 
rush of college, fraternity, and society activities 
does not satisfy them. Dimly they know they 
were created for something bigger and better. 
Many of them are very tried in spirit. Oh, yes, 
they need religion very badly. But it must be a 
religion which they can consciously accept with- 
out doing violence to their minds. It must, in 
short, be real Christianity which is not in con- 
flict either with reason or history or science. It 
must be a religion which they make their own— 
not one “put across” to them by officials. 

And above all it must be a religion with disci- 
pline in it. Thousands of young Americans are 
miserable just for want of discipline in their lives. 
Nothing but its bracing rigors will ever bring 
them real life now. They have been allowed to do 
what they like; they have had life made easy for 
them; they have been stirred emotionally; they 
have tasted all sorts of experiences; but they are 
missing life, missing joy, missing God. In the cor- 
porate life of the college Associations it seemed to 
me that there was very little rigorous thinking, 
very little real study of religious truth, and above 
all very little disciplined prayer either corporate 
or individual. What more need be said? Such 
Associations cannot render great service to any 
college. What is needed is small groups of men 
and women who will together live in search and 
self discipline, who will bear the yoke of Jesus, 
who will practice till they acquire the power to 
pray, who will put on the harness of the Kingdom, 
and learn to deny self. They will be the happy 
people of the college wherever they appear. They 
will find a life far finer and more bracing, more 
satisfying than any round of social activities and 
games and “petting.” They will have buoyant 
and clean souls. I met a few groups of students 
10 


who had set out in that way. They compose 
very small Associations in the midst of large stu- 
dent bodies. But they are far more significan 
forces than Associations with a larger nominal! 
membership. I think of three or four secretaries 
around whom such groups are forming. Some- 
times the secretaries feel depressed because the 
groups are small. But to my vision they are the 
really significant groups. 

May I offer a word of hearty congratulation on 
the real work being done at your conferences, so 
far as I could judge. It seemed to me that at 
these conferences men and women were catching 
a vision of a Christianity far more wonderful, 
more exacting, and more power-giving than any 
they had known previously. Therefore it seemed 
to me that the sort of groups I have spoken of 
were being created at them. 

As you know, I have spoken much to student 
audiences about the relations of men and women. 
I believe intensely in co-education. There are 
risks attached to it. But I believe it is in the 
line of real progress. I earnestly hope vour 
people will address themselves to overcoming the 
evils which have appeared and will not abandon 
the great experiment. But it is to the students 
themselves I look for the saving of the situation. 
They have allowed too much familiarity to come 
into their common life. They have slipped into 
customs which involve petting and handling each 
other. They have “let themselves go” emotionally 
and as a result they have often spoilt their com- 
mon life. Dignity and restraint have gone out 
of it. And therefore joy has also gone out of it. 
There is great need that they should scrutinize 
their own doings, reform their ways in dancing, 
and establish customs and traditions dictated by 
their own good taste and their sense of what is 
honorable and chivalrous. But I believe they will 
do all this. I believe they want something better 
than they have got. 

Do you not feel that there is a clear call in these 
circumstances to the members of the Association? 
Sometimes they remain apart from college social 
life. Sometimes they join in it and simply go 
with the tide. There is a third and better course 
which needs much strength and good will and com- 
mon sense. But by following it they might ren- 
der a momentous service. 

I go home feeling that many of those who have 
given me their confidence are real friends. And 
I know that many of them are very deeply con- 
scious of all the difficulties and perils of the pres- 
ent situation, that they are alert and eager. that 
by service and prayer they are trying to help. I! 
cannot but be optimistic concerning your future. 

I cannot adequately thank you and all your asso- 
ciates at headquarters for all their kindness and 
friendship. Believe me I shall keep you all in my 
heart. 


Yours always very sincerely, 
A. HERBERT GRAY. 
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Estes Park, Nineteen Twenty-IThree! 


HAT last letter from Ted Shultz crying in a 

sort of a triumphant blast that “Estes Park 

is the place, tell me you’re coming” was the 
final push-off that carried nearly a hundred mem- 
bers of the National Association of Student Secre- 
taries onward to the great heart of the Rockies. 

The migration began about the twentieth of 
June and was continued until the last attendant 
(was it Straney of Pittsburg?) arrived bleating 
but unbowed before the chapel of administration 
in the Cathedral of St. Estes. 

A representative crowd and a select one! Men 
from every point of the compass and from all 
sorts of schools. Old men, not in years; no in- 
deed, but in point of service with the collegiate 
movement; young men, both in years and in point 
of service; students; committeemen; visitors and 
casuals. Matching every story from experience 
with others a little more wonderful; topping every 
escape from a difficult situation with another a 
little more difficult; fighting over old battles and 
pointing out the strategy in some new ones; grip- 
ping hands, slapping shoulders, and in an instance 
or two embracing. And every story, every de- 
scription, every refought battle, every tap and 
punch and nudge adding its little to the intangi- 
ble, indescribable, yet all-permeating atmosphere 
of what all agreed was the “Best conference we 
ever held.” 

And calm and continued afterthought is only 
content with repeating the dictum. How could it 
have been otherwise? In the presence of those 
mighty gestures of God, arrested by His hand and 
held in the peaks that sighted the clouds while 
resting their sacred feet in the soil of wonderful 
Colorado, could men be little in their considera- 
tion of the Kingdom of God in the life of the stu- 
dents of America? 

Facing together a task surrounded and im- 
pregnated with difficulty, these members of one 
circle within the great Brotherhood deliberately 
chose to pick up and examine from every angle 
the hardest and toughest problems and questions 


that beat at the hearts of the men who are chal- 
lenging the student world with the Adventure of 
the Cross. 

Some genius, he (or more probabiy our friend 
“group thinking’) was no less than that, had 
arranged a program warped and woofed with an 
elasticity that permitted the consideration of that 
question, problem or conundrum which loomed 
biggest in the moil and sway of any discussion, 
either at the time it burst forth or very soon 
thereafter. Consequently day by day the Thing 
of Importance was the thing under discussion. 
There was no smell of “cut hay” or “dry grass” at 
any time and just when we had decided to “cut” 
a session a debate or a report was announced that 
effectively laid low our secret decision. 

So we who went to rest remained to work 
harder than ever! We committeed at breakfast, 
engaging in that physiological paradox of trying 
to work stomach and brain together, and often 
doing neither very effectively. We assembled di- 
rectly after breakfast, followed it by classes and 
tagged on with forums and open meetings. 
Everybody was on an “important committee” and 
meeting at all hours of the day and night resulted 
in breaking the union rules and working over- 
time, six, eight, and ten hours a day. But who 
cared? Weren’t we there on Business? All those 
in favor say “Aye,” and the ayes have it! 

This impressionistic outline cannot hope to be a 
report in any sense of the word, yet some note 
of personalities and proceedings must be set down. 
Bruce Curry—Professor A. Bruce Curry of the 
siblical Seminary in New York, if the editor in- 
sists on the proprieties—carried us breathlessly 
through those years in the Early Church so 
wonderfully set down in The Acts, or “The Do- 
ings,” as he modernly phrased it, of the Apostles. 
We caught an acute glimpse of Pentecost, rode 
out with Philip, heard Stephen preach and de- 
tected the hard glint in the eyes of his stoners; 
followed Saul and saw the Great Change; 
travelled with Barnabas, and in a word lived over 
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again the tremendous days of the emergence of 
the Galilean’s Idea into the form and fashion of 


His Church. 

It is safe to say that many a college campus 
will hear echoes of Curry in the next few months. 
He gave us all a new vision of what Bible study 
might really mean to any group. 

Professor Eugene Lyman—I know he is 
“Gene” to some fellows somewhere!—of Union 
Seminary was a stranger to many of us on that 
first day, but the only stranger in the class after 
that was the newcomer who strolled in now and 
then. Professor Lyman proved to be a teacher 
with the “divine touch”; he brought to light the 
great background of religion and made more sure 
our certainties. His course was titled “The Phil- 
osophy of Religion” with all the capitals just like 
that; but to most of us it was the unfoldment of 
the why and the wherefore of The Faith. And 
shooting through and through every discussion 
there was an intense humanness that made its 
way to all our hearts. 

And Wilson was there. J. Stitt. If you who 
read do not know him no picture I can paint will 
ever show him to you. And Wilson was not all 
there was to Wilson either! Christ was with Wil- 
son; and the big, ragged, bent and bowed Need 
of the Whole World was with him, too. And 
Christ and the World Need spoke through Wil- 
son; spoke through him? No, they lived through 
him! And in Wilson Christ convinced us that 
He was big enough for the whole need of the 
whole world! If only we would unchain Him and 
let Him out to meet it. You who missed Wilson 
at Estes Park missed him at his best; when he had 
time to roam and ramble and wander and come 
back and start out again and play with words 
and build them into towering instruments to con- 
vey his ideas. Stitt, we love you! 

Back of Stitt but never quite catching up with 
him, came other speakers of note; folk who have 
scored heavily in the game of life and who stopped 
to tell us something of the play. Governor Sweet 
came in and talked one evening. And he said 
Something. Said it right out loud and told us we 
could quote him if we wanted to. Some of us 
wondered how he ever came to be elected a Gov- 
ernor; must be a lot of sensible people in Colo- 
rado! Some of the old timers called him “Billy” 
Sweet; but me—! I wanted to put him in a glass 
case as a rare and wonderful specimen of the 
Flora Politicana; but that would never do, he has 
too much punch left in him to be plucked right 
now. 

A vice-president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company; an organizer of a woman’s auxiliary 
to a strong union; Dr. Jim Baker of Illini; Ken 
Lindsay of England, he limped in his feet from a 
little too much mountain climbing but there was 
nothing halt or lame with his thinker! Jack 
Childs of China, vision, conviction, force, these 
were, and are, Jack; and many another came and 
said their say and went their way. And there was 
no son of dullness among them. 

Paul Micou conducted the forums and acted as 
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secretary. He outdid himself and made a very 
real contribution to the success of the whole 
conference. 

Reports were made and some were adopted. 
Some were not. For that crowd of secretaries 
was not a “regular party” crowd; every last man 
seemed to be an independent and when reports 
did not suit them they were changed. The 
changes, however, were mostly for the better and 
were accepted with thanks by the committees who 
made them. These reports are now being printed 
and copies will be sent to all secretaries. 

The half has not been told, not even mentioned 
herein. It could not be, at least by me. Above 
all that was said and done and beyond the em- 
brace of our friendliest intercourse was the spirit 
of the conference—a joyfully fine thing that came 
near to fitting into our choicest thoughts of what 
such an occasion should be. 

Some credits should be marked down for our 
long suffering brothers who managed the confer- 
ence, who nursed it through its incubation period 
and who taught it to walk and finally to run! 
I'd mark them down if I knew where they be- 
longed, but I don’t. Ted Schultz should get a big, 
bright red one. Know how Ted used to play foot- 
ball? Well, that’s the way he played with that 
conference. He held the ball all the time and 
made gains every day and never missed a play. A 
long cheer for Ted. And good luck to you, boy, 
in Kansas. 

There was much else that should be spoken of; 
the long debate on the Constitutional Convention, 
with the outcome a dandy tribute to student initia- 
tive; the discussion on the Advance Program; live, 
interesting, penetrating; the word anent Bible 
study; and more yet! But a final word must be 
said on the finale of the conference. A trenchant, 
almost theatrical, setting. The low ceiled room 
of the boys’ club house, a fire of massive propor- 
tions glowing and crackling in the big fire-place; 
the electric lights out; a thunder storm rolling 
among the mountains outside; lightnings splitting 
the heavens and leaping from peak to peak, crack- 
ling and rattling at the windows and playing 
vividly over the faces within the crowded room. 
A little talk from out his life’s experiences with 
the races of men by Charley Hurrey, with 
especial attention to the past few months. Dave 
Porter unfolding in his quiet, impressive, atten- 
tion-compelling way, something of his last trip to 
the other side of the world and leading up to the 
last moments of this mountain-top time together. 
And then from the hearts of the men who by their 
attendance and participation had made this con- 
ference “‘the best ever” came words of tribute, of 
friendship and of farewell; earnest, sincere words 
that carried with them the impress of brother- 
hood. And so the nineteen twenty-three confer- 
ence closed at Estes Park only to be carried out in 
the schools and colleges of our land through this 
and coming years. 

CHARLES O. WRIGHT. 
Univ. of Pa. 
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Advance Program Page 


A Call to Every Association to Emphasize this Year 


Ch ristian Internationalism 


A Meeting of the Advance Program Commis- 
sion was held at Estes Park, Colorado, in July. 
The presence on the grounds of the members 
of the National Student Secretaries’ Assembly 
furnished exceptional opportunity for conference 
with representative leaders throughout the coun- 
try. One important decision among many was to 
begin at once to send out to the Associations cer- 
tain information concerning the Commission’s 
work and plans. Some of the salient matters will 
be found month after month on this page. 


How does Advance come to pass? This question 
was frankly faced at Estes Park. It was not diffi- 
cult to see from there that in a movement as wide- 
spread as ours, advance all along the line simply 
cannot come quickly. Schemes and goals may be 
handed out from some central office but they have 
no real effect upon the Associations unless local 
officers and members have been carried for them 
by the slow processes of discussion and personally 
shared conviction. Some did not see this at once; 
they said “Where is the Program by which we 
are to Advance?” Considerable discussion was 
had over the answer to be given to this question. 
The final answer, not only of the Commission but 
also of the entire Assembly, is given below. These 
resolutions are the message of the Commission 
this month to every cabinet across the United 
States. 


1 Weare united in recommending a continuation of the 
discussional process in local and larger groups. 

(a) A careful study of the local field as to its needs 
and opportunities and the formation of standards, tests 
of efficiency and the setting of patterns based upon such 
study. This study to be made by cabinets, religious work- 
ers groups, etc. 

(b) There never was a time when it was more urgent 
for us to make an effort through the discussional pro- 
cess to stimulate creative Christian thinking. This can 
only be accomplished by a hunger for truth and a fear- 
less facing of the actual conditions of modern life. 

2. We approve the principle of a major annual em- 
phasis. 

3. We hereby adopt for our main emphasis for the 
coming school year 1923-24, the consideration of the 
main problems of internationalism from a Christian view- 
point. We suggest the following as ways of realizing the 
above purpose: 

(a) Bible study. 

(b) Appropriating the educational values of the 
Indianapolis Convention. 

(c) Through education and giving in connection with 
the Friendship Fund and foreign work. 

(d) Through a more complete incorporation of foreign 
students into our groups of fellowship and service. 

In connection with the promotion of the Friendship 
Fund provision should be made for enlisting students 
in study of the underlying causes for the protracted 
European relief needs and search for a cure for Europe’s 
plight. 

To stress this year Christian Internationalism 
does not mean any less of those central or even 
“regular” emphases of meetings, study groups, 


evangelism, personal work, etc. It should mean 
that all of these, and perhaps other lines of work, 
should have a world slant, an international hori- 
zon and aim. “The field is the world.” 


The Commission Commends most heartily the 
method of local discussion as illustrated by the 
following questions and answers, the result of 
several sessions of thoughtful church workers at 
the University of Illinois. 


1. Do the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association have real places 
on the Campus? What? 

A. The Associations are in final analysis, churches 

at work on the Campus. 

1. They are campus wide, autonomous, organiza- 
tions, which are student controlled. 
2. They have freedom to deal with all student 
groups as units. 

3. They serve to develop the sense of allegiance 
to the Christian program as a whole. Through them 
there is opportunity for the largest Christian fellow- 
ship. (Interdenominational.) 


4. They render practical Christian service in 
handling rooms, employment, and providing social 
rendezvous. 


B. Inasmuch as they are organizations free from 
ecclesiastical control, they can more speedily and more 
effectively accomplish the common task. 

1. Because as indigenous student organizations 
they are in the position to deal with the university 
in the conduct of the religious program. 

2. Because they give united approach to non- 
preference students—students from abroad, and 
others. Prevents overlapping. 

3. Because they serve as an agency for initiat- 
ing or correlating action common to all (or part) of 
religious groups. Offers a medium approach. 


It was well that we were reminded at Estes of 
the method of the greatest advance in the move- 
ment in the past decade, 7. e., the adoption of the 
New Purpose. Almost ten years ago, also at Estes 
Park, at a former assembly, the first step was 
taken to adopt a New Purpose. A committee was 
appointed to study the matter and to stir up dis- 
cussion. Year after year went by; some grew 
restive at the slowness of certain Associations 
or certain sections; but quietly and steadily across 
the country sentiment was being created for a 
change. Thousands of students had to be con- 
vinced, hundreds of retreats and conferences were 
held. It is the price of being part of a student fel- 
lowship in such a large country with various 
theological backgrounds and points of view. 
Finally at Atlantic City, November, 1922, the 
harvest of this long advance was the carrying of 
our whole movement, without split or hard feel- 
ings, to a great new Statement of Purpose. 

For some such great advance we must hope and 
pray, the Commission is leading us. They are 
well asking us to take one step at a time. 
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The Indianapolis Convention 
By David Owen 


HE quadrennial conventions of the Student 
f gor ivow Movement in the past have filled 

a unique place in the student life of the nation. 
Since 1891 they have been the only large nation- 
wide gatherings of students, and from them has 
come, in no small measure, the impetus for the 
Christian Movement on the local campuses. !1 ir 
programs have done much to set the tone of the 
entire missionary enterprise during the following 
four years, and it is no exaggeration to say that 
their influence has been potent throughout the 
entire world. Not only have they stimulated stu- 
dents to go into distinctly missionary service, but 
they have served to develop a world consciousness 
in the majority who have remained at home. 

The next convention, as most of the readers of 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN already know, is to be held 
at Indianapolis this coming Christmas vacation, 
December 28 to January 1, when more than five 
thousand students and professors from all parts 
of the United States, Canada and, in fact, the 
world, will gather to consider the Christian task 
of today. Since the last convention, held at Des 
Moines four years ago, there have been move- 
ments both on the campus and in so-called mission 
fields which make a certain shift in emphasis nec- 
Not all of the assumptions that we have 
tacitly accepted in our missionary thinking are 
longer tenable, and we are today obliged to take 
into consideration not only the “mission” field but 
aspects of “heathen America” in relation to the 
world. The program for Indianapolis has been 
constructed for educational rather than propo- 
gandist purposes. Recruiting is not to ke the pri- 
mary purpose. It is felt that, as facts are placed 
before American students and the issues made 
clear, they may be trusted to determine their own 
relation to the situation. An idea of the aims of 
the convention may be obtained from the follow- 
ing extract (all ten of the aims should be read): 


essary. 


“To present to students data concerning world con- 
ditions and to help them consider the relations and ob 
ligations arising therefrom, for the sake of enabling 
them to follow more completely Christ and His way of 
life, and to make a more intelligent decision regarding 
their life work. 

“To set forth this indispensable contribution which each 
race can make to our own understanding of God and to 
the working out of His will among men, and to expose 
the unchristian character of the racial arrogance and 
intolerance prevalent among us. 

“To consider certain unchristian aspects of modern life 
which run through all nations. 

“To consider the total impact of the United States and 
Canada upon the world, since the efficiency of the Chris- 
tian witness abroad is conditioned by the degree to which 
the principles of Christ are being embodied in our na- 
tional and social life. 

“To provide opportunity for students to give expres- 
sion to their spiritual purposes and convictions regarding 
the needs of the world in this generation and the ways 
which these needs can best be met, with an initiative and 
a sense of responsibility similar to those which char- 
acterized the student founders of the Student Volunteer 
Movement.’ 
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In the platform meetings three main types of 
subject will be dealt with. A series of addresses 
upon the essentials of Christianity given by one 
of the world’s great religious thinkers is con- 
templated as one of the major divisions of the 
program. This series will run throughout the 
convention. The first two days will be devoted, 
in a large measure, to a survey of the world—the 
international order, race relations, industry, 
significant student and youth movements, and to 
unchristian aspects of modern life which are com- 
mon to all nations. From then on the program 
will concern itself more directly with the mis- 
sionary enterprise—an honest, unadorned descrip- 
tion of what is being done to deal with the world 
situation through the planting of Christian com- 
munities in countries where the Christian Move- 
ment is relatively weaker than in the West. With 
but one exception the various countries are to be 
presented by nationals of that country. Two of 
the afternoon sessions are to be given over to 
forums with the delegates divided into groups of 
not more than three hundred each in order that 
the expressional need may not be slighted. These 
are to be bona fide forums—not addresses with 
brief periods for questions and discussions. 

Every college will want to have its maximum 
quota at the quadrennial, and working up such 
a delegation is in itself no small problem. Of 
course, it is always possible to get numbers, but 
to send men who will be able really to contribute 
to the Christian life on the campus when they re- 
turn is far more difficult. The Indianapolis Con- 
vention is not seeking primarily football stars nor 
social lights as delegates, nor even Student Volun- 
teers or those who are regarded as probable Vol- 
unteers, except as they qualify under “those who 
are positive factors in the Christian life of their 
‘ampuses.”» The basis of representation is ex- 
plained in the publicity matter issued by the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. 

One of the best ways to prepare for the con- 
vention on a local campus is through the use of 
the four new courses which have been published 
by the Committee on Christian World Education. 
Although not intended exclusively as pre-conven- 
tion material, they have been prepared with the 
convention in mind. Four discussion courses have 
been issued, of six discussions each. These are 
fully described on p. 28 of this issue. There 
should be groups on every campus through the 
fall discussing the material in these little books 
which deals in an honest, fundamental way with 
the great issues of our day and the solution of- 
fered by Christianity. It is not too much to say 
that the real convention is not at Indianapolis but 
upon each local campus in the work of prepara- 
tion before and that of conservation after the 
Christmas vacation gathering. 
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Men. Women and God—and other Books 


MEN, WOMEN, AND GOD. By A. Herbert 
Gray. Association Press. Paper, 60 cents. 


At a college commencement last June a young 
graduate, outlining the Youth Movement abroad 
in America, spoke of the tendency of some of the 
young to “make enormous bonfires of the things 
in grandmother’s parlor.” Perhaps the conven- 
tional notions of sex are the things most surely 
destined for this fire, unless the ideas that lie 
behind them can be rightly interpreted. The 
world no longer takes things for granted; least 
of all the great forces of nature. The scientific 
spirit tries to understand and control these forces 
that are at once our greatest benefit and our im- 
manent danger. The fire that heats our homes 
breaks loose from the bounds of the furnace, and 
we send in an alarm. The water we pipe in and 
depend on, leaks, and we need help instantly. 
Uncontrolled electricity kills. The tiny stores of 
radium are guarded like “Danae, thrice enclosed 
in a brazen tower,” lest they work havoc instead 
of healing. Gravitation, least understood of all, 
holds the worlds together and at the same time 
breaks our bones and our best china. 

Herbert Gray, minister for many years to a 
large city church in Scotland, in this book tries 
to state in clear and reverent terms some aspects 
of the great life force of sex—that passion that 
George Meredith calls “noble strength on fire.” 

Dr. Gray, in trying to interpret the laws of 
sex, has set himself a stupendous task and in pro- 
portion to its difficulty the measure of his success 
is remarkable. Even the more Christian ele- 
ments of society have been prone to think in nega- 
tive terms of sex, confusing and belittling our 
ideas, but Gray writes with the assumption that 
“a God of Love, in designing our human nature, 
cannot have put into it anything that is incap- 
able of a pure and happy exercise, and that in 
making the sex interest so central, permanent 
and powerful in human beings, He must have had 
some great and beautiful purpose.” Keats, in a 
passage in “Endymion,” says the same thing 
in incomparable poetry, and Browning says it in 
one of the supreme poems of all literature, “‘Pom- 
pilia.” 

Gray further assumes that “right thinking 
about sex is central to our civilization,” and that 
“no marriage can be a success until the persons 
concerned have learned to seek and to use the help 
of God.” 

His book, written primarily for the young, has 
great value for all, of any age, who have been 
limited by negative assumptions. In Willa 
Cather’s story “One of Ours,” a lovable, feeble- 
minded old woman watches the hero’s wedding 
with keen interest, to see what the minister does 
that can make “the wrongest thing in the world, 
the rightest thing.” It is a quaint statement of 
a not uncommon query into the wonder, the mys- 


tery, the miracle of this force, which is not a mis- 
take nor an abnormality, but a part of God’s law 
for His own world, a world that he declared to 
ke “good,” as the process of creation unfolded. 
Dr. Gray’s answer to the query is that the law 
works rightly when it is related to God. 

Sex can be, as Miss Royden has pointed out, 
“terrible as an army with banners”; and as 
Richard Cabot says, in a great book on “The Con- 
secration of the Affections,” it is ‘as impossible 
to tell all the facts about sex as to draw a map 
of heaven, or give a recipe for painting a ma- 
donna.” Dr. Gray has made a gallant effort and 
his book has great value. 

In this, as in other fields, “the law of the Lord 
is perfect, converting the soul.” Why have we 
been so slow to convince the Youth Movement 
that “in keeping of it there is great reward.” 

EMMA BAILEY SPEER. 


THE GOOSE STEP. By Upton Sinclair. Pub- 
lished by the Author at Pasadena, Cal. $2. 


This book is a study of American universities 
and colleges, the work of the same author whose 
denunciation of the Chicago packing houses 
in “The Jungle,” and whose alleged exposé of 
the American press in “The Brass Check” brought 
him considerable notoriety. The author says that 
he spent a year in this study; that he read five or 
six million words in books, pamphlets, speeches, 
letters, newspapers, and magazines, and that he 
traveled twice over America, from coast to coast, 
for the purpose of interviews with educators and 
those interested in education. His conclusion is 
that our more than half a million young people in 
the American institutions of higher learning “are 
deliberately and of set purpose being taught, not 
wisdom but folly, not justice but greed, not free- 
dom but slavery, not love but hate.” “The failure 
of the colleges,” says the author, “to impart cul- 
ture is a standard topic of our time, so I shall not 
dwell upon it. The theme of this book is of far 
greater importance—the success of the colleges in 
imparting a spirit of bigotry, intolerance and sus- 
picion toward ideas.” 

In support of this severe indictment Mr. Sin- 
clair makes a detailed study of most of the large 
universities, or “‘mushrooms”; and of a few 
“toadstools,” or smaller colleges. After the de- 
nunciation by name of a number of most eminent 
university presidents in the country, he gives his 
general estimate of the American university presi- 
dent as being “the most universal faker and the 
most variegated prevaricator that has yet ap- 
peared in the civilized world. The author con- 
siders that the great majority of professors are 
dissatisfied because they are not given freedom 
to teach what they believe to be the truth; be- 
cause of their timidity he refers to the mass of 
them as academic rabbits. 
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The cause for this deplorable state of affairs 
the author ascribes to the alliance of the colleges 
of the country with the plutocracy of America. 
This, he attempts to show, has been accomplished 
through the boards of trustees, who are made up 
largely of the representatives of Big Business. 
The educational machine, he claims, has been 
stolen; a bandit crew has gotten hoid of it and set 
it to work, not for the good of the nation nor for 
the students, but in the interest of the capitalists. 

To one even moderately acquainted with Ameri- 
can colleges, the book seems filled with distortion 
of facts, special pleading, unproved inferences, 
prejudice, and a determination at any cost to 
make a case. To one not acquainted with our 
institutions of higher learning, the reading of the 
book will make false impression. 

But when this is said by no means all is said. 
In spite of its exaggerations and hopeless bias the 
book paints with shocking realism and appalling 
vividness unmistakable perils in the university 
situation; it describes trends which, if allowed 
free play, will do harm to the universities and the 
nation. Where the author devotes himself to con- 
structive suggestions rather than to destructive 
criticism, as he largely does in the later chapters, 
he has given definite and helpful advice and 
speaks with something of the wisdom of a states- 
man and the passion of a prophet. One feels that 
in spite of the author’s own failure to manifest 
his ideal as to fair play, he is sincere when he 
declares that the “world for which I am working 
is a world of freedom and fair play.”” THE GOOSE 
STEP will be profitable reading for everyone who 
knows enough about colleges to winnow the false 
from the true. Especially should all members of 
boards of trustees and of college faculties read it. 
It will make them think even while it makes them 
angry. 

F. S. BROCKMAN. 


CONTACTS WITH NON-CHRISTIAN CUL- 
TURES. By D. J. Fleming. Special Stu- 
dent Edition, $1.25, from Student Voluntee 
Movement, 25 Madison Avenue, New York. 


“As I read this new book by Dr. Fleming, one 
of my first impressions was that of wonder that 
no one had ever thought of writing it before. To 
the best of my knowledge it is the first of its kind. 
This, however, is by no means its chief merit. It 
deals with a very great number of problems and 
perplexities from which no missionary to Oriental 
peoples can possibly escape. These the author has 
arranged in admirable order, indicating the 
actual difficulty in each instance, and guiding the 
student through a brief discussion of it in such a 
manner as not only to supply helpful information, 
but also to stimulate active thinking. Questions 
as to relations with foreign peoples, difficulties 
which arise in connection with daily contacts with 
these, and problems upon the wise solution of 
which success often largely depends, are stated 
frankly, and wise and helpful suggestions fur- 
nished.” So writes Dr. J. C. R. Ewing, Ex-Presi- 
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dent of Forman Christian College, Lahore, India. 
Manifestly this book represents a distinct ad- 
vance in missionary literature. The genera! 
reader is carried on from page to page by the 
sheer human interest of the situations portrayed. 
The college student will find in this book many 
a good problem to raise for discussion in the 
classroom of sociology, economics, education and 
ethics. ~The reader with missionary interest will 
gain an insight into those aspects of the Christian 
Movements abroad not usually presented in mis- 
sionary addresses. Persons contemplating ser- 
vice abroad will find in this case book of missions 
a new book particularly suited to their prepara- 
tion. No younger missionary or missionary 
candidate can possibly afford to be without it. 
Dr. Fleming has written a book for those who 
love to think and who want help in learning to 
understand and appreciate some of the difficult 
problems which the introduction of organized 
Christianity raises. Merely to be impressed with 
the variety and delicacy of these problems should 
be of inestimable value. The general effect of 
this new approach in missionary education upon 
all of us should be a finer, truer, more Christian 
attitude toward other races and cultures. 
MILTON STAUFFER. 


A YOUNG MAN’S VIEW OF THE MINISTRY. 
By S. M. Shoemaker. Association Press. 
$1.25. 


Those who have been in touch with young men 
in our schools and colleges during the past year 
or two have frequently met men and boys whose 
interest in the Christian ministry has been deeply 
stirred through contact with Sam Shoemaker. I 
have met such men at Yale, Harvard, and other 
colleges; at St. Paul’s and other schools. I have 
admired the vision which Shoemaker has given 
these young men, and I have hoped that his strong 
appeal would reach an even larger group. 

This hope is now realized, for in “A Young 
Man’s View of the Ministry’ Sam Shoemaker has 
spoken with real power to “that large number of 
young men, especially college undergraduates, 
who are in doubt about where to invest their 
lives.” Any one reading the book will under- 
stand why Shoemaker has appealed to young 
men, and why he has fired many with a high 
vision of the ministry. There’s a challenge on 
every page which grips any red blooded man who 
honestly wants to be of some use in the world. 

The work of the ministry, which Shoemaker 
presents, demands men who love their fellow be- 
ings and who have surrendered to the will of 
God in their readiness to serve those whom they 
love—men who are willing not merely to run 
parish organizations and preach sermons, but to 
give of themselves in personal sacrifice, and seek 
to help men in their problems through intimate 
personal work. 

The message of the minister must be that of a 
living God; a supreme Christ; a guiding Holy 
Spirit; a release from sin; a hope of immortal 
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life, and a joy and peace which can come only 
through Christ’s gospel. 

The need is supreme, for only through Christ’s 
gospel can the individual find explanation, inward 
peace, and dynamic; only through His gospel can 
the Church, nation, and world find a solution to 
the many threatening problems which face us; 
and only through His gospel can man gain moral 
victory. 

The appeal is to the man who says not: ‘What 
is the thing I can do best?’’; but, “What is the 
best thing I can do,” and then is ready to add: 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me do?”; to the man 
who realizes that it makes a difference where he 
serves, and wants to serve where God calls him. 

Sam Shoemaker has given us a great picture 
of the opportunity open to the minister who is a 
personal worker with Jesus Christ. The young 
men who read the book (and I hope there will be 
thousands) will feel the call of this opportunity. 
The ministers who read the book (and all ought 
to) will catch a higher vision of what their pro- 
fession offers them. Personally I owe the author 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

HENRY W. HOBSON. 


OUR FAITH IN GOD THROUGH JESUS 
CHRIST. By J. Ernest Davey. George H. Doran 
Company. $1.75. 

Professor Davey understands the foundations 
of faith. He takes us to the living Christ and to 
the “inner light the personal inspiration of the 
individual”; he leads us to those standards of 
truth, beauty, goodness and social unity which 
are buried deep in our hearts. By “God” he 
refers to the “source and substance of all our 
principles and ideals, our faculties and powers, 
our personalities and social relations and to their 
organic unity.” He contends that Christ inter- 
preted such a Source as a person; i. e., possessed 
of intelligence, feeling and will; as good, as mo- 
tived by love, and as all-sufficient. He finds that 
such a conception is “freeing, ennobling and em- 
powering life and creating the worthiest char- 
acter,” and is therefore reasonable in that it is 
“satisfying to the judgment of the whole per- 
sonality with its varied faculties of thought— 
logical, instructive, intuitive, esthetic and prac- 
tical.” 

Professor Davey would suggest that those who 
are sincere in their doubts and honest with them- 
selves, are already tasting the spirit of the 
Master. To him it is enough “to be a decent 
chap,” “to play the game,” provided one is will- 
ing to be the most decent chap possible and to 
play the finest game possible but he believes 
that such a provision would make all of us who 
are sincere, Christian. “If Christianity be to 
you a higher thing than your own life as a ‘decent 
chap’ then you must choose it, or fall under the 
condemnation of your God and ‘your own con- 
science.” 


Here our author has touched the central prob- 
lem of religion in student life. We deceive our- 


selves into believing that the problem is merely 
one of doctrine and dogma which we must criti- 
cize and condemn. In reality the problem is one 
of choices; we choose the lower rather than the 
higher. The prime criticism of us all is our un- 
willingness to follow the best; we are indifferent 
to the highest; we are content with the second 
rate. 
PAUL WOLFE. 


“NEGRO STUDENTS IN AFRICA, AMERICA 
AND EUROPE.” A pamphlet. World's Stu- 
dent Christian Federation, New York. Ten 
cents. 

At the Peking Conference the W. S. C. F. Gen- 
eral Committee registered its determination to 
give to students of the African races an increas- 
ing share in shaping the destinies of the Federa- 
tion. This pamphlet shows from the angle of vari- 
ous groups of African students what the share is 
likely to be. Articles are contributed from the 
United States, Jamaica, South Africa and Eng- 
land. Specially valuable are the sections by Pro- 
fessor Monroe Work, of Tuskegee, on “The Con- 
tribution of Black People to the Kingdom of God” ; 
by Dr. Aggrey, on “Movements amongst the Na- 
tive Students of Africa’; and a “Bibliography of 
Important Books on Africa and the Indigenous 
Negro,” by Professor Harlan P. Beach. 


The Question Box 


In the June INTERCOLLEGIAN Professor Dun set 
forth the view that the creeds of the Church do 
not need to be subscribed to in their baldly literal 
interpretation, and that they are similar to the 
statement of principle of a political party, or to 
a national anthem. He now takes up the ques- 
tions: 

“Why should the Church have a creed?” 

“Is it right for the Church to require the use of 
a creed that some conscientious Christians can- 
not heartily and literally affirm?” 


HESE are genuine and difficult questions. 

But those of us who are perplexed by them 

must not forget that there are many who are 
not perplexed by them. Thousands of the finest 
Christian people accept the creed along with 
Christianity and the Church. Religion is some- 
thing they live by in greater or less degree. It 
is not something they reflect about very much. 
And among those who reflect about religion there 
are many, especially in the Catholic branches of 
the Church and in the more conservative sections 
of the Protestant churches, who are not per- 
plexed. They find in the ancient creeds an 
authoritative and satisfactory test of Christian 
belief. They hold that to be a Christian in one’s 
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thinking is to think in accordance with the 
Apostles’ Creed. People who hold such a view 
are a part of the Church of Christ. Those of us 
who differ with them, must “agree to differ and 
resolve to love.” 

But what are those who are perplexed to think 
and do? One thing to remember is that the 
Church is greater than the creed. The Church 
made the creed. The creed did not make the 
Church. Christ made the Church. When the 
Church in the early days admitted men and 
women to the Christian fellowship it probably 
required of them simply an expression of their 
allegiance to the Lord Jesus. And it is probable 
that the Apostles’ Creed is an expansion of that 
earliest pledge. It grew gradually as the Christ- 
ians felt the necessity of saying a little more fully 
who the Christ was to whom allegiance was 
pledged and what was involved. Clauses were 
added. There were local variations in various 
local Churches. That is, the Church was not an 
association of people who could agree on the 
Apostles’ Creed. The Church was a fellowship 
issuing from the love and power of Christ, who 
shaped the creed for its own purposes. 

What were the purposes for which its makers 
shaped it? To supply a form of words to ex- 
press their common allegiance; to give an outline 
of instruction for the rapidly increasing member- 
ship; to stress elements of Christian conviction 
that were being attacked, such as the fact that 
Jesus Christ was the Son of the same God ‘hat 
created the world; that He truly lived the life of 
man; that there is forgiveness. 

But the creed is an instrument and creation of 
the Church. And what the Church made, the 
Church can remake. The Church is not the Asso- 
ciation for the promotion of the Apostles’ Creed. 
The creed is a tool of the Church. It is not a per- 
fect tool. It is not a perfect and final form of 
words in which to express Christian allegiance. 
It is not an altogether adequate summary of the 
Christian view of life. It is not a thoroughly 
efficient test of discipleship. 

The question is whether we can fashion better 
common instruments for any and all of these pur- 
poses. It is easy enough for one group or one 
congregation to go off by itself and create its own 
test of membership, its own pledge of allegiance, 
its own summary of principles. But if that is 
done at the cost of religious unity with those who 
hold to the old instruments, it leads as it so often 
has in the past, to sectarianism. Those of us who 
are perplexed and dissatisfied are bound to think 
and pray and work for instruments that can 
serve more perfectly the whole company of 
Christian people, including those to whom the 
ancient forms are genuinely precious and those 
outside who are forbidden by ancient formulas. 

Until a better adjustment can be made, what 
should be our attitude toward the existing creed 
or creeds? Shall we cancel our membership or 
ministry in the Christian Church, or in the branch 
of it to which we belong, because we are not cer- 
tain about the Virgin birth or the resurrection of 
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the body, or because we doubt the literal facts 
they describe? Shall we put the creed above the 
Church which made the creed? I do not think so. 
Perfectly strict literal adherence would mean 
that one meant by the words exactly what the 
words meant when the creed was formed. There 
are phrases in the creed whose original meaning 
is very obscure, such as, “the communion of 
saints.”” There are phrases in the creed that have 
been taken in a symbolical or poetical way by 
large sections of the Church for hundreds of 
years, such as “He descended into hell’; “He 
ascended into heaven”; “He sitteth on the right 
hand of God.” They have expressed religious con- 
viction in the rude terms of sense, the conviction 
that Christ truly died, that He truly went to God 
to share in the glory of God. Is it essentially 
different for those who cannot affirm confidently 
their literal belief in the Virgin birth, or the 
resurrection of the flesh, to assert through these 
phrases their faith in Christ as God’s supreme 
gift to men, as one born of the Spirit, and as one 
who triumphed utterly over death? 

But above all, let us not strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel. Quite apart from the question 
as to how we are to say the subsidiary clauses of 
the Apostles’ Creed, the primary clauses contain 
tremendous affirmations which no man can take 
lightly on his lips. At the heart of the creed lies 
that ancient pledge of allegiance out of which it 
grew, the confession of Jesus Christ as Lord and 
Master. It is one thing to question whether we 
can conscientiously join in the worship of a 
church which uses the ancient confessions. It is 
vastly deeper question whether we are prepared 
to take upon us that confession of Christ as Lord 
which is the foundation of the Church. Are we 
prepared to accept in our lives the implications of 
that confession, to permit Christ to be the Lord 
of our appetites, the Lord of our relations with 
our neighbors, the Lord of our family life, of our 
business or professional life. One sometimes 
hears it said that the Apostles’ Creed has nothing 
to do with life. It has everything to do with life. 
The man who enters into the essential religious 
meaning of that ancient creed stands upon his 
feet and joins hands with a great body of Chris- 
tians throughout the centuries, and says: I believe 
in God, I believe in a Righteous Will working in 
creation: I believe in Christ the Son of God, the 
manifestation of the very life and love of God in 
terms of our own human life: I believe in the 
Spirit, God working within us to draw us to Him- 
self: I believe in the Church, the fellowship of 
those who draw their strength from Christ: I be- 
lieve in forgiveness, the undiscouraged love of 
God for us which demands of us an undiscouraged 
love for one another: I believe in our victory over 
death and the life of ever deepening fellowship. 
In these I trust and, Ged helping me, by these I 
shall live. 

ANGUS DUN. 
Professor of Theology, 
Episcopal Theological School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Our Members in the Front Line 


By Charles D. Hurrey 


ROLL-CALL of former members of the 
American Student Young Men’s Christian 
Association now in service to their fellow 

men abroad would bring before us a list of many 
notable names and personalities. A visit to the 
homes, Associations, schools, colleges and hos- 
pitals where these friends live and work and play 
fills one with pride, thanksgiving and quickened 
faith. Such a visit has been my privilege to 
make during the past three years to South Amer- 
ica, Europe, the Far and Near East. How I wish 
I could convey to you an adequate idea of the cor- 
diality, enthusiasm, deep and pervasive influence 
and abiding achievements of all these fellow mem- 
bers of ours! But I can mention here only a few 
by name and recall some “‘high-spot”’ impressions. 

Balanced on his crutch, defeating the Egyptian 
youth at tennis, driving his Dodge among the 
camels and donkeys of Cairo’s bazaars, rousing 
the foreign and native business men to support 
the plan which has resulted in the conversion of 
a premier’s palace into a modern “Y” in a beauti- 
ful garden of two acres; surrounded by a fas- 
cinated group of Moslem youth learning Jesus’ 
way of life—that’s Wilbert Smith of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at the gateway of the Mo- 
hammedan world. With him are Atwell, former 
secretary at New York University, Holcomb of 
Nebraska, Tamblyn of Cornell. Up the Nile at 
Assiut and Luxor, the young Egyptian is catch- 
ing Christian character, health for the body and 
mind, from a host of high grade American mis- 
sionaries of the type of the McClanahans of Mon- 
mouth, Princeton and Harvard. 

I reached Jerusalem on the day of the annual 
“At Home” of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; the little “Hut” was crowded with in- 
fluential people; on the platform were the Greek 
and Armenian patriarchs, the Anglican Bishop, 
the Mayor of the City, and the address was given 
by the Jewish Governor General of Palestine. 
The unifying genius back of this unique enter- 
prise is a Christian diplomat—Dr. Archie Harte 
of Wesleyan University. 

Princeton and Harvard, Amherst, Columbia, 
Beloit, Oregon and other colleges may well be 
proud of their graduates at the great American 
University in Beirut. Bayard Dodge, Princeton 
and Union Seminary, has just been inaugurated 
president. Among the professors and teachers 
are Nicolay of Illinois; Dorman and Seeley of 
Amherst; Smith of Harvard and Veatch of Ore- 
gon. My gracious Syrian host was Dr. Philip 
Hitti of Columbia—to him I owe a glimpse of the 
soul of the Syrian people. It was a pleasure to dis- 
cover that Nicol, once General Secretary of the 
University of Minnesota Association, is dean of 
the American Missionary colony in Syria. Keep- 
ing “bachelor’s hall” in Constantinople were 
Ernie Hedden, once President of the Williams 





College Christian Association, and “Stevie” 
Stevens of Wisconsin University; the long ab- 
sence of their families in Switzerland and France 
was soon to be terminated. I saw Stevie in action 
leading a cosmopolitan Bible class in his office at 
the Stamboul “Y” and “Ernie” in the office of the 
General Secretary of Pera “Y” confronting their 
sadness with a smile as one after another, liter- 
ally seores of Russian, Armenian, Greek and 
Turkish young men called to plead for his help. 
Compton of Grinnell, once secretary at Oberlin, 
was there on the job for Near East Relief. ‘“‘Doc”’ 
Hoover—I knew him as a champion diver and 
swimmer at Lake Geneva when he was president 
of the University of Iowa Association; now I 
found him Dean of the Medical Department of 
Constantinople College, Director of a great hos- 
pital, ete., ete. “Clak of Datmouth” we called 
him in my day at Michigan, as a fellow cabinet 
member; now he is Dr. Clark, driven from his 
station, but undaunted, preparing to carry on his 
mission of healing in the ruins of Smyrna. “Cy” 
Haas once came to my home town as leader of an 
evangelistic deputation while he was president of 
the University of Michigan Association; now he 
counts by the score his prominent Turkish friends 
who owe their lives to his medical skill. Fred 
Goodsell we knew as a brilliant leader of the Uni- 
versity of California Association in the day of 
teno Hutchins, “Dad” Kennedy, Roy Service and 
“Dusty” Rhodes; I was not surprised to find him 
one of the outstanding Christian statesmen of the 
Near East, as President of the American School 
of Religion in Constantinople. 

They were seven happy, memorable days that | 
spent in Athens and at the student conference at 
Marathon; here I renewed the rich fellowship of 
years with such veterans as E. O. Jacob of Illinois, 
King Birge of Yale, Cass Reed of Pomona, D. 
O. Hibbard and Joe Machotka of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

teturning to Geneva via Bulgaria and Jugo- 
slavia I found in Sofia Harvey Smith of Wiscon- 
sin and Arnold of Nebraska helping a host of 
Russians get a new start in the Y. M. C. A. trade 
school. Ray Legate, of Clemson and Yale, met 
me at Belgrade. Hundreds of Hungarian, Aus- 
trian and Russian refugee students are saying of 
him: “I was hungry and ye gave me to eat; I 
was thirsty and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger and ye took me in; naked and ye clothed 
me; I was sick and ye visited me.” 

Well, right here we must stop! It’s a shame! 
I’d like to pay tribute to the noble wives of these 
men and to the wonderful Y. W. C. A. and other 
American college girls, who, like the men, were 
inspired and trained in American student Asso- 
ciations. They’re a select company—God’s mes- 
sengers of light against a dark background of 
suffering and distress. 
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Students of the World 


Resurrection in the Near East 


ROM Constantinople comes the news of a con- 

ference of a hundred delegates, craving fellow- 
ship and displaying faith, courage and love. The 
gathering was built around the visit of Charles D. 
Hurrey, traveling secretary of the Federation. Mr. 
Hurrey writes: “It was a conference of unusual 
sincerity, openmindedness, friendliness and hope. 
Robert College and Constantinople College sent 
the bulk of the delegates, but fine groups came 
also from the Y. M. and Y. W. C. A. branches in 
Stamboul and Pera, and from the principal 
schools; a unique group came from Goodsell’s 
School of Religion, including some Russian and 
Greek Orthodox priests. The students in this part 
of the world are eager for the fellowship of the 
Federation, and determined to do their part to 
perfect its work.” 

The refugee students from Smyrna, still more 
tried than those in Constantinople, determined 
that their annual conference must be held as usual 
—and hold it they did, April 25-29. Here is their 
greeting to you: 

“One hundred and forty-five delegates and lead- 
ers representing twenty-one educational insti- 
tutions in the Near East assembled in the Ninth 
Paradise Students’ Conference, heartily unite in 
sending cordial greetings to students in all lands. 

‘Because of political events we are refugees in 
hospitable Greece. The bonds which have bound 
us together in Christian fellowship have not been 
broken by the terrible -events of the last eight 
months, and we rejoice that we have been able to 
gather near ancient Marathon to renew our conse- 
cration to the great purpose of promoting the 
Kingdom of God among the students of the Near 
East. 

“Our Conference theme has been ‘The Develop- 
ment of Spiritual Life for Service to Humanity.’ 
We all deeply appreciate that men and women 
students miles and miles away from us are pray- 
ing earnestly that we, as remnants of the Chris- 
tian student population of Asia Minor, should 
stand firm on our Christian principles. It is the 
determination of every delegate to do his part in 
promoting the spiritual life of our peoples. We 
gather strength as we realize our fellowship with 
Christian students of other lands. We would urge 
you to join us in our prayer and in our efforts to 
extend Christ’s Kingdom in the Near East, and 
we will join with you all in prayer and effort for 
the world-wide movement for Christ.” 


And in Greece 


NLY a few days earlier another studeent 

conference met at Marathon, this time of 

Greek students only, forty-six men from the 
University of Athens and the technical schools. 
This, the first student conference on Greek soil, 
has resulted in the foundation of a Greek Stu- 
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dent Christian Movement. Dr. Valassis, at th 
camp fire, the first night took them to Peking wit! 
him and presented student Christian work i: 
other lands; Professor Sotiriades led them back 
to ancient Marathon and its battlefields; the Me- 
tropolitan of Cozani set a spiritual fire burning 
in the students’ hearts, till differences and bar. 
riers died and the unity of a new fellowship 
sprang up. “The Christian Association of the 
Greek Student” came into existence, and the men 
who committed themselves to it are already hold- 
ing meetings with groups of their fellow-students 
and spreading the fire. 


And in Syria and Palestine 


ARCH 28-30, Mr. Hurrey was present and 
M gave four addresses at the Student Volun- 

teer Conference in Beyrout. Of this he 
writes: 

“ It was attended by 60 delegates from Beyrout 
and the Boys’ Schools at Suk-el Gharb and Sidon. 
The topics discussed were: Needs of Syria and 
Palestine, Relationships of Religious Faiths, 
Qualifications of a Volunteer. It was decided to 
strengthen the two existing Student Volunteer 
Bands, and to prepare an aim, basis and constitu- 
tion for a National Student Volunteer Movement. 
It seems clear that membership will be open only 
to those Christian students who declare their pur- 
pose to devote their lives to Christian service in 
Syria and Palestine: the form of life-work will not 
be limited to the ministry, teaching and medicine, 
but will include other callings.” 


Italy and the Movement 


ONCERNING the recent South Italian Con- 
C ference, Mr. Claud Nelson writes: 

“With the Easter Congress organized by 
the Naples branch of the Federazione du Studenti 
per la Cultura Religiosa, that movement takes its 
place as a recognized and appreciated national 
force. Among the facts which warrant this state- 
ment are: public meetings of the congress held in 
a hall of the university; wide and cordial news- 
paper publicity during the congress; the par- 
ticipation both from the platform and from the 
floor of noted professors. 

“Participating were Catholics and Protestants, 
independent Christians, the near-Christian Ideal- 
ists. There was a notable absence of material- 
ism. The atmosphere of tolerance was not due to 
any mere eclecticism. Positive and fearless ex- 
positions of different points of view led to a spirit- 
ual synthesis not possible outside the Federation. 
The dominant note and sentiment were strongly 
Christian, leading up to a quiet and profound 
closing. There was manifest the tendency, especi- 
ally on the part of students, away from intel- 
lectual gymnastics toward a _ religion which 
touches the springs of life.” 
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Geneva 


AKE Geneva: Seven hundred and 

fifty-one students from one hundred 
and twenty colleges in the Middle West 
will never hear that name again with- 
out awakening echoing memories of 
the ten great days of this year’s con- 
ference, held June 15-26. To some men 
will come back the vision of the crowded 
auditorium, resounding to the sound of 
“Dad” Elliott’s challenges; or to Robert 
E. Speer’s masterly summary of the 
place of the Church and its thrilling 
task in this day of days; or to the mov- 


ing words of Bishop McDowell— 
“Geneva’s Bishop.” To some will come 
back the force of Harry Clarke’s 


challenge to Christian living in indus- 
try, as they contribute to “the perma- 
nent happiness, or unhappiness, of the 
world’’—or, if not Clarke, or the Bis- 
hop, or Speer, or “Dad,” some other of 
the great speakers will live their mes- 
sage again in the hearts of the dele- 
gates—Raymond Robins, John Timothy 
Stone, Stitt Wilson, Paul Harrison. 

Others will not remember Geneva’s 
platform message first. Rather, a quiet 
spot by the lakeside, under some tall 
tree, will come to mind and a moral 
battle will be refought in retrospect 
to a victorious finish. Or a quiet talk 
with a leader of men will be lived 
through again, and the springs of life 
consecration will be reopened, while 
life purposes are renewed. Two de- 
cades from now, what years of struggle 
and achievement in the cause of hu- 
manity can be traced to the inspired 
dreaming of the youth of this day at 
Geneva! 

For men came to Geneva thinking 
unto themselves and went away burning 
with a passion for mankind. They 
came complacent and contented and 
went away filled with a divine discon- 
tent. They came with a world no big- 
ger than their own home town and 
the money market; they went away 
with a vision of the world’s need for 
Christ. They came with their narrow 
nationalism and race-prejudice; they 
went away with new ideals of genuine 
brotherhood. They came purposeless 
and went away to make Christ’s will 
effective in human society. 

Can any man evaluate the days when 
old men dream dreams and young men 
see visions? 


R. C. 
Estes Park 


) h ADDITION to the atmosphere of 
good fellowship and_ the fine 
spiritual vision always attending such 
gatherings, two outstanding character- 
istics distinguished the student confer- 
ence held at Estes Park, Colorado, 
June 8-18. The substantial, vital and 
fundamental character of the program 
impressed itself upon every man and 
the sincerity, frankness and forceful- 
ness with which that program was pre- 
sented insured its effectiveness both as 
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a thought producer and as a vital fac- 
tor in the lives of the delegates. 

The program was no wishy-washy, 
milk and water affair, calculated to add 
a cultural flavor to a summer vacation 
spent in the glorious Rockies. Rather, 
in the variety of the program and its 
vital connection with twentieth century 
living, the conference was a challenge 
to every man to face the realities of 
present day life and to solve its 
problems. That the principles of 
Christ should be applied to our own 
lives, was the keynote of the whole pro- 
gram. Scholarly and sympathetic lec- 
tures upon the interpretation of the 
Bible; forceful talks upon our conduct 
in social relations; challenging 
addresses upon the practicability of 
Christ’s teaching of the brotherhood of 
man in its relation to war and to the 
negro problem; helpful talks upon the 
fundamental questions of life which 
must be decided by young men select- 
ing their life work—all these contrib- 
uted to form a program as stimulating 
to the men who heard it as it was repre- 
sentative of the world in which they 
must play their part. 

Furthermore, there was no pussy- 
footing, no covering of issues in 
generalities, or lack of conviction upon 
the part of leaders or students. Frank- 
ness and a candid search for truth 
characterized lecture and discussion 
group. Many a man felt as if he had 
been hit squarely between the eyes, so 
forceful was the presentation of con- 
victions, and frequent clashes of ideas 
in various groups cleared the mental 
atmosphere as effectively as the thunder 
showers from Long’s Peak purified the 
mountain air. 

When we remember the last evening 
of the conference, with Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Koreans, Filipinos, Scandinav- 
ians and Americans pledging each other 
brotherly love; with delegates from be- 
low the Mason and Dixon line confess- 
ing to a new vision; and with a 
majority of the men testifying to a 
new purpose in life—we are justified 
in saying that this conference is im- 
mortal. 

RoBerT L. UNDERWOOD. 

University of Denver. 


Blue Ridge 


HE Blue Ridge Conference was a 

striking demonstration of team- 
work and team leadership. In the 
absence of the Field Secretary by Dr. 
Gossard’s resignation, a committee of 
secretaries and students undertook the 
planning of the conference. By fre- 
quent meetings of representatives of 
the committees and by a fine division 
of labor, the conference came to a 
first-class result. The chief messages 
of the conference were given by O. E. 
Brown, Herbert Gray, W. D. Weather- 
ford, and Stitt Wilson. The Bible 
study leaders’ training class was led 
by R. E. Ewing. An effective bit of 
personal work was done through 
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the zeal of some interested groups. 
Although the attendance was a little 
smaller than that of most recent years, 
the spiritual results would seem to be 
worthy of comparison with the Blue 
Ridge tradition. 


Seabeck 


EABECK certainly represents a 

mountain top experience for those 
who were there. One hundred and 
sixty-nine delegates gathered June 15- 
25. The largest attendance in the his- 
tory of the Northwest Student Con- 
ference. From beginning to end it 
was marked by student initiative and 
leadership. George Oliver of Willa- 
mette University was president of the 
conference and Wathen Kincheloe of 
Washington State College was elected 
chairman of the Field Council. The 
foreign students were prominent in 
the conference. Two of these students 
expressed their desire to put a Seabeck 
in their home countries. The feeling of 
these men might be expressed in the 
words of a Chinese student: “We have 
eat together, we have sleep together, 
we have play. together, I don’t want 
to go back to the campus where men 
are not so brothers.” 
What an ideal place for a conference! 
a little village, once a logging camp, 
nestling among the forest covered hills 
on the shore of the Sound and fronted 
with the rugged snow-capped Olympics. 

Many of the men were outspoken in 
giving the Bible discussion groups first 
place in their estimate of the program. 
The addresses, all on a high plane, 
represented a three fold emphasis— 
world issues, life problems, and Chris- 
tian fundamentals. 

Prof. Schwartzstrauber on the In- 
dustrial Outlook, Dr. Panunzio on the 
Immigrants, Merle Davis on Japan, 
Dr. Dubach on South America, Gale 
Seaman on China and a student from 
each of the nations represented, com- 
bined to give a varied aspect of the 
world today with its challenging prob- 
lems. Mr. Bayley, a lawyer of Seattle 
and chairman of the conference, spoke 
of industry as the “hot spot” of civi- 
lization. During the first three days, 
Dr. H. F. Swartz of Berkley, Cali- 
fornia gave his vividly illustrated and 
telling messages on the “Christian 
Faith.”” Then followed Dr. H. L. Bow- 
man of Portland, Oregon with his 
frank and stirring presentation of “Sin 
and the Saviour.” These series were 
closed by Dr. D. W. Kurtz, President 
of the McPherson College, Kansas, who 
gripped the whole group as with dry 
humor he gave his masterful addresses 
on “The Philosophy of Life.” 

Life callings were first presented in 
short snappy talks by students who 
had already made vocational decisions 
and these were followed by able ad- 
dresses from representatives of the 
cutstanding professions and occupa- 
tions. These cleared the way for many 
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to settle their life plans and to look tian work. Bible discussion groups, a_ no retrograde step. 


On the contrary, a 
forward to some form of definite field-wide campaign of evangeiism, least in certain 


respects it set an en 


Christian service. closer cooperation with the churches tirely new standard. The conferenc 
and a new dependence on personal work’ was, in a new sense, a student confer 
E. W. WARRINGTON, and prayer were brought forward as_ ence. This fact was apparent most o 
Oregon Ag. Coll. tangible “first steps” in the strategy all in the relatively greater impressio: 
of advance. made by those periods in the progran 
Hollister The faculty conference was especially where discussion was the order and by 
strong. Twenty professors gave them- the speakers who invited questions and 
WO main characteristics were not- 


selves to a consideration of four prob- discussion. There was an intellectual 
lems: the race problem, the social prob- eagerness and an honest seeking to dis 
lem, the international problem, the cover the Christian way of life fo: 

problem of leadership. On the basis today. One will not soon forget the 
the emphasis and optimism centering of past experience much is expected informal forums under the “cherry 
on the theme of the confer- ; tree” with a group of fron 
ence. “The Christian Way aaa i lata aaa ten to a hundred quizzing 


The Presiding Officers at the (and debating with) Roge 


Baldwin, Raymond Robins 
June Conferences Ray Petty, or Arthur Nash. 
The freedom and variety of 
the platform was equaled 
only by the tolerance and 


open-mindedness of the stu- 
dent group. 


able in this year’s Ozark Mountain 
Student Conference. One was the 
“spirit of advance.” The other was 


of Life.” Many delegations 
came prepared in advance to 
participate in the creation 
of a real advance program 
for the colleges of the South- 


west; the otners QUICKLY 


caught their spirit. 
Raymond Robins at the 
outset elevated the confer- 
ence to heights worthy of 
usual closing days. And thi 
earnest interest continued 


The conference was unique, 
again, in the enthusiasm for 
the Bible discussion groups. 





The course, a_ study of 
“Jesus’ Way of Life,” had 
been prepared by Bruce 
Curry for the conference to 
parallel the themes for the 
various days. Almost unani 
mously the Bible discussion 
group hour was voted the 
most helpful of the day, and 
the demand from the delega- 
tion leaders resulted in the 
lengthening of the periods fo1 
1924. 

One can not think for long 
of the 1923 conference with- 
out recalling personalities, 
although it is true Silver Bay 
was not a conference of great, 
dominating personalities who 
spoke from the platform er 
cathedra. Rather, it was a 


with growing power to the 
end, Paul Harrison, “Dad” 
Elliott, Dr. Ellwood, Dr. 
Albert K. Foster, Thomas 
W. Currie, Dean Knapp 

each in turn accelerated the 
momentum in their discus- 
sion of the various phases of 
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the main conference theme 
the Christian way of life in 
international relations; in 
industry; on the campus; in 
rural life, and in the life of 
the individual student. 
Great prices were paid to 
attend this conference. Eco- 
nomic conditions in the South- 








west served as a weeding 
process; only those willing 
to sacrifice for the Christian 








cause on their campuses IAMES C. BAKER |. FE. JOHNSON Cc. S. CAMPBELI fellowship in which _ the 
came. Two of the largest Genev Blue Ridge Silver Bay greater experience of th 
delegations traveled ASA 


leaders was pooled with that 
of the undergraduates tv 
make the messave of the con- 
ference. Perhans it was in 
Dr. A. Herbert Grav of Glas- 
vow that this type of leader- 
hin found its best embodi- 
ment: his humility. his com- 
anionab'eness. his simnlcit* 


miles at a cost of from $70 
to 390 a man. Another dele- 
gation came 768 miles by 
automobile. A %arger num- 
ber than ever before aban- 
doned the iron trail and came 
overland by every mode of 
conveyance from second-hand 


Ford and army truck to Hud- hut withal his faculty for in- 
son super-six! terpreting the mind of Christ 
Attendance showed a small ; 
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in trenchant. everv-dav lan- 
gain over preceding vears, EEE guave placed us in an ever- 
but a larg growth was re OH DALLAS 1 DILLINGHAM Vv. E. DANIFEI istine debt to the British 
vealed in the number of col i : G Kings Mounta Stu‘len* Movement. One 
leges represented. The con Henenenenennnnaneusnnaennnnnnnnnununenseneneneneensnisnnsennnenssssseenssenensssneneneussnsesssssesnssssn™ = =©60or Oud like to mention others. 
ference was emphatically in The intellectual charity and 
ter-denominational, with ten denomina- of this faculty conference. These men iritual insight of Coffin: the prac- 
tions represented. Presbyterian, Meth« are helping the Movement in the South-  ¢ije¢al. social passion of Petty; tl » tn- 
dist, Baptist and Christian had the most West discover a helpful philosophy and ashamed, yet teachable, non-conform- 
numerous contingents Fe'lowship with at the same time in local fields are jty of Roger Baldwin; the thrilling, 
students from other lands gave hanp proving the value of adult counselors modestly-told story of Birge of Smyr- 
evidence of the international character in the ongoing life of the Christian na; the harmonies of the Fiske singers; 
of the Student Movement. (ssociations. and the efficient, self-effacing presiding 
The Student Council’s report, follow A. R. EvLiorr. of Charlie Campbell—these were but 
ing and founded on democratic discus-  - oF a few of the contributions which blended 
sion in the conference itself. emnha- er ay into the larger conference synthesis. 
sized the imperative necessity of a — ER BAY, notwithstanding a DAVID OWEN. 
courageous advance in college Chris- diminuation in attendance, marks Yale. 
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Kings Mountain 


NFORTUNATELY it is impossible 

to report the spirit, the inspiration 
and the soul development which are 
experienced in some intangible way in 
such a gathering as the Kings Moun- 
tain Student Conference. One has to 
attend the conference to feel its full 
power and influence. 

It was an inspiring sight to see a 
fine group of colored college men 
gathered for the opening session of 
the twelfth Kings Mountain Conference. 
They came from as far north as 
Lincoln University, Pa., and as far 
south as Florida A. & M. Col- 
lege, Tallahassee. Every colored col- 
lege east of Alabama and Tennessee 
was represented. 

Dr. W. W. Alexander brought a mes- 
sage of hope and faith that progress is 
being made in Christianizing the re- 
lations between the white and colored 
races of America. He emphasized the 
fact that the work must necessarily be 
slow and careful. As an indication of 
progress in interracial relations he 
gave an interesting account of the re- 
cent Student Fellowship Conference in 
Atlanta, the meetings being held in a 
college, without segregation of any 
kind, students of both races working 
together as Christian men and women. 


It is probable that there will never 
be another student conference at Kings 
Mountain in which Max Yergan will 
not be mentioned often and his work 
fervently and successfully presented. 
That his sacrificial service is appre- 
ciated by the colored college men of 
this generation is attested by the sub- 
stantial sum of $1,250 pledged for the 
support of Yergan’s pioneer work in 
Africa. 


Unforgettable were two great spirit- 
ual messages by leading Negro pro- 
phets. The first of these was by Bishop 
Robert E. Jones of the M. E. Church, 
who made the opening address. He 
took for his text: “Let this mind be in 
you, which was in Christ Jesus.”” The 
President John Hope of 
Morehouse College came as a fitting 
climax of the conference. 


address of 


An impressive part of the closin 
service was the period given to the 
student delegates to tell in a sentence 
what the conference had meant to them. 
A few of these expressions were: “The 
inspired 
me to strive, to seek, to 
gain, to serve, and not to 
fail.” “I have 
clearer conception of God.” 


conference has 


gained a 


Gibsland 


HE Southwestern Student Confer- 

ence, an immediate outgrowth of 
the Kings Mountain conference, the 
most recently organized of all student 
conferences in America, held its first 
sessions at Coleman College, Gibsland, 
La., during the summer of 1921. The 
first conference showed eighty-nine reg- 
istrations from six states and thirty- 
three institutions; while the last gath- 
ering recorded one hundred _ twenty- 
eight registrations from eight states 
and forty-one institutions. The states 
embraced in the conference area are: 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi, West Alabama, West 
Tennessee, Kansas, Missouri. Number 
of organized Associations in the area, 
sixty-five. 

The conference was organized by 
W. C. Craver, International Secretary, 
who was sent into this field 1917. Local 
men prominent in the establishment of 
the conference and now directing the 
work of the Field Council are: V. E. 
Daniel, (Council President), Wiley 
College, Tex., B. B. Dansby, (Secre- 
tary), Jackson College, Miss., W. H. 
3ell, (Treas.) Rust College, Miss. 


Blairstown 


HE Preparatory School Conference 

held in June at Blair Academy, 
Blairstown, N. J., was the largest in 
number of delegates since these schools 
began to meet separately from the 
colleges. In 1922 the total number of 
delegates was 238, with 41 schools rep- 
resented. This year there were 277 
delegates from 30 schools. 

But there are many schools whose 
attendance is uncertain from year to 
year. This is not due to any lack of 
sympathy with the cause but is added 
evidence of the need of the help of 
someone who is actively interested and 
who has the time to see that a good 
yearly delegation becomes an establish- 
ment—no more to be omitted than col- 
lege examinations! The need for a com- 
petent preparatory school secretary was 
never more apparent. With the con- 
tinued aid of the Masters’ Advisory 
Committee it ought to be possible, with- 
in a few years, to have a substantial 
delegation from every eastern prepara- 
tory school. It is significant that each 
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Leaders 


Dele- Fac- 
gates ulty 


Foreign an 


a . , : Lake Geneva, Wis. 675 24 76 115 
“The conference has_ in- . Silver Ray, N. Y. 480 20 88 75 
creased my faith in : Blue Ridge, N. C. 275 20 8 49 
right and has helped : MHellister, Mo. ... 156 20 2 35 
k ren Ee cel ft”? : Estes Park, Colo. 175 9 13 42 
_ to discove ‘ —? elf. =: Asilomar, Cal. ... 244 6 61 23 
After these testimonies we $ Seabeck, Wash. .. 123 6 27 21 
came away, feeling that it  : Kings Mountain, 
was a blessing to have been : _ i eee eee 91 4 1 28 
there : Gibsland, La. .... 105 27 23 
; ; : Blairstown, N. J. 
A. H. Gorpon. : SEE i. aX we vila 216 13 1 47 


S.C. N. I. & M. College. 


Students Visitors 


large delegation at Blairstown this year 
was accompanied by a master whose 
influence directly or indirectly was re- 
sponsible for the delegation. 

Because of the work of the Masters’ 
Advisory Council and the Executive 
Secretaries, the conference platform 
was one of the strongest of recent 
years; and messages from men like 
Raymond Robins, Herbert Gray, Erd- 
man Harris, and Professor Tweedy 
made lasting impressions on the boys. 


Too much thanks can hardly be given 
to John Dallas for the spirit of friend- 
liness and cooperation which, coming 
in such rich measure from him, fairly 
permeated the spirit of the entire con- 
ference. And thanks to Arthur Howe, 
the athletic events were both varied 
and smoothly conducted. Dr. and Mrs 
Sharpe were the source of innumerable 
little attentions which helped to make 
everyone happier. Dr. Sharpe’s keen 
interest and support is always a con- 
stant source of inspiration. Erdman 
Harris filled in wherever he was most 
needed—and that was most everywhere, 
and by everybodv. 


This year, especiallv, thanks to the 
guiding interest of a eommittee com- 
nosed of Dean Swift of the Fill school, 
Dr. Holmes. Headmaster of Worcester 
Academy, and Arthur Howe of Taft, 
the Masters’ Conference took on a new 
life, and esnecially stimulating were the 
talks informally by Dr. Holmes, Mr. 
Jefferson and Dr. Tweedy. 


One of the most practical features 
consisted of the Methods Hour, which 
was ably guided bv W. H. Tinker. The 
bovs themselves carrie? on lively and 
nointed discussions which are bound to 
increase the effectiveness of the re- 
ligious societies in the different schools 
This feature alone would justify hold- 
ing the conference. 


Few will hesitate to agree with Presi- 
dent Angell of Yale that “most of all 
is it needful for the educated man to 
think clearly, and to the end, upori the 
place in life of moral, religions ideals 
and convictions.” The remarkable way 
in which this goal was really achieved 
in the 1923 Blairstown Conference was 
vividly demonstrated in the closing fel- 
lowship meeting. This meeting was 
closed long before scores of boys had 
had an opportunity to give 
a spontaneous attestation of 


the meaning of the confer- 
ence tothem. The following 


C. WARDWELL ST. JOHN. 
Choate School. 


Total = is only an echo of the senti- 
890 : ment of most of the boys: 
663 : “The Conference was the 
aaa | biggest thing in my life 
239 : Up to this time. It broad- 
334 : ened my whole field of 
177 : Christian thought and 

: taught me to think on the 
124 = deeper subjects of life. 
155 : Life means more to me now 

> than it ever did before.” 
277 : 











Did They Make the Summer Count? 


New York College Summer 
Service Group 
WENTY-SEVEN colleges in twen- 


ty-four different states were rep- 
resented in New York on July 2nd 
when the seventh College Summer 
Service Group opened shop. The 
Southwest led the other fields, claim- 
ing eight of the twenty-nine men in 
the group. California with two men 


was the most distant state represented. 
the city’s best settle- 

and kindred institu- 
tions cooperated in giving group mem- 
bers first hand experience in the socio- 
logical laboratories of the world’s 
greatest city. This work, for which the 
men received board and varied 
greatly Most of the members were 
placed in the congested East Side dis- 
tricts where social problems are acute 
and pressing. Under the supervision of 
the experienced headworkers, the men 
directed gymnasiums and playgrounds, 
taught Daily Vacation Bible School 
classes, visited homes to do simple case 
work, inspected tenements, made com- 
munity surveys, took charge of chil- 
dren’s outings, ran moving picture ma- 
chines, assisted at street sings, helped 
in summer camps and in work among 
the immigrants at Ellis Island, and 
led meetings of various kinds. In ad- 
dition to the interest of the experiences, 
they provided a factual background up- 
on which to base the group’s discus- 
sions of social theories. 


Eighteen of 
ments, churches 


room, 


The responsibility of group members 
also included regular attendance at 
semi-weekly meetings and trips to 
points of social interest. A swim and 
luncheon preceded these meetings, 
which were held every Monday and 
Wednesday afternoon at the Madison 
Avenue Presbyterian Church. The 
hospitality which this church again 
extended to the group contributed 
greatly to the pleasure of the summer’s 
service. The program usually included 
a devotional period, a forum hour, a 
discussion hour and a lecture course. 

During the first hour leaders in the 
social and religious movements of the 
day addressed the group on their par- 
ticular specialties. Among them were: 
A. Herbert Gray (of Glasgow), author 
and outstanding leader in the British 
Student Movement; Dr. Henry Sloane 
Coffin, Pastor of the Madison Avenue 
Presbyterian Church and Professor of 
Practical Theology at Union Theolog- 
ical Seminary; Porter R. Lee, Director, 
New York School of Social Work; 
Walter T. Diack, City General Secre- 
tary of the Y. M. C. A.; Franklin C. 
Wells, Jr., Architect and Director, Open 
Stair Dwelling Company; John A. 
Fitch, Professor of Industry, New York 
School of Social Work; L. Ernest Sun- 
derland, Director, Protestant Episcopal 
City Mission Society; Walter W. Pet- 
tit, Professor of Community Organ- 
ization, New York School of Social 
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Work; Shelby M. Harrison, Director of 
Surveys, Russel Sage Foundation; 
Miss Helen Hart, Headworker, East 
Side Settlement; Stanley B. Hazard, 
Secretary Baptist City Mission Society; 
George Stewart, Jr., Associate Pastor, 
Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church; 
Hastings H. Hart, President, American 
Prisons Association; Joseph W. Roe, 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, 
New York University; F. Ernest John- 
son, Research Secretary, Federal 
Council of Churches; and Henry Van 
Dusen, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church. Exceedingly valuable lecture 
courses were also given by Harry F. 
Ward, author, and Professor of Chris- 
tian Ethics, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; Kenneth D. Miller, Director and 
Associate Pastor, Jan Huss House, 
New York; and Howard V. Yergin, 
Minister and Headworker of the Amer- 
ican Parish. 

The discussion groups, under the 
leadership of Tucker Smith, Associa- 
tion Secretary at New York University, 
proved a fruitful and vital part of the 
program. With Kirby Page’s text- 
book, “Christianity and Economic 
Problems,” and with the background of 
first hand contact with social condi- 
tions in the metropolis, lively discus- 
sions developed 

The Friday afternoon trips supple- 
mented the lectures and discussions. 
The entire group visited Coney Island, 
the West Side and the Bowery Y. M. 
C. A.; model tenements; Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company; Association 
for the Improvement of the Condition 
of the Poor; a cooperative cafeteria; 
the Rand School of Social Science; the 
Seaman’s Branch of the Industrial 
Workers of the World; Blackwell’s Is- 
land, and the county penitentiaries. By 
far the most enjoyable trip was an all- 
day outing to Bear Mountain Park, as 
the guests of Mr. George W. Perkins 
of the Interstate Park Commission. 
This included a boat trip along the riv- 
erfront, a 40-mile auto trip, dinner at 
Bear Mountain Inn, inspection of nu- 
merous camps, a hurried visit to West 
Point and a return boat trip to New 
York. In addition to the group trips, 
individual members visited the mu- 
seums, the Statue of Liberty, China- 
town, Greenwich Village, Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, Woolworth Tower, the 
financial district, etc. 

Throughout the course the desirabil- 
ity and the possibility of a fundamental 
Christian solution of the problems con- 
sidered was kept in mind, and at the 
closing conferences “Dick’’ Edwards, 
General Secretary of the Association at 
Cornell University, summed up the ex- 
perience and confronted the men with 
the necessity of intelligent, consecrated 
leadership in the various fields of the 
world’s activity. 


SAMUEL S. ELLIs. 


Amherst. 


Mexico and the United States 
Shake Hands 


HILE Commissioners from the 

United States and Mexico 
wrestled with the exceedingly difficult 
problems involved in the recognition of 
Mexico by the United States, another 
group was quietly working in the same 
city for the promotion of international 


friendship between the two nations. 
This latter group was composed of 
thirteen American students and edu- 


cators who formed a part of the larg- 
er group of three hundred and five 
students attending the Summer School 
of the National University in the City 
of Mexico. This school, organized two 
years ago by Jose Vasconselos,_ the 
Secretary of Public Instruction for the 
Republic of Mexico, is already doing 
much to further a better understand- 
ing between the two nations by this in- 
terchange of students. Mexico desires 
to be better known. The president of 
the university, in his opening address 
to the summer school students, urged 
them to return to their own country 
as missionaries, interpreting the civ- 
ilization of Mexico to her neighbor on 
the north. The students need no urg- 
ing as they have first hand knowledge 
and their eyes have been opened to the 
achievements of the Mexican people. 
The group of American students con- 
ceived a plan calculated to promote bet- 
ter understanding and good will be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and the people of the Republic of 
Mexico. They proposed that a monu- 
ment of Lincoln and Juarez be erected 
somewhere on the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries showing these 
two great men clasping hands across 
the border. It is further proposed that 
the necessary funds be raised by the 


school children of both nations. This 
project, in the form of a resolution 
signed by over two hundred of the 


summer school students, was publicly 
presented to President Obregon, who 
expressed his personal enthusiasm for 
the plan. Steps are already being 
taken to present the matter to the 
public school children of Mexico. It 
is hoped that the American public will 
also fully endorse this friendly act. 
W. I. KELSEY. 


Pilgrimage of Friendship 


HE second chapter in the book of 

Friendship Pilgrimages has just 
been closed, or better perhaps, to say, 
just been opened. 

The sixteen members of the group 
were selected from widely separated 
districts of the United States. Com- 
ing from the west, the south, the 
north, the east, they were a _ geo- 
graphical representation of the one 
hundred and eighty thousand American 
students. 


The trip was necessarily hurried, the 
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group visiting ten countries in two 
months. These, in order visited, were: 
England, France, Switzerland, Austria, 
Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, 
Germany, Belgium, and Holland, Fed- 
eration and Association representatives 
in the various countries set up care- 
fully prepared programs and made it 
possible for the group of American 
students to get into close contact with 
students. 


Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the excellent leadership of Ray H 
Legate, formerly a Student Association 
Secretary here who is now in charge 
of the European Student Relief Work 
in Hungary, Roumania, and Jugoslavia. 

The group did some sight seeing, of 
course, but the primary purpose of 
the trip was to study conditions as 
they were, especially among students. 
This space is too limited to permit of 
relating the many interesting, humor- 
ous, and even tragic conditions which 
were witnessed. But one thing the 
members of the group did realize was 
that most of the people visited were 
just about like us, and that most of us 
are doubting Thomases and cannot seem 
to grasp this significant fact until we 
actually come face to face with it. One 
must see the deplorable situation Eu- 
rope is in today in order to appreciate 
it. 

At the final meeting of this year’s 
Pilgrimage it was decided the trip was 
of immense value, and it was earnestly 
desired that a similar group be com- 
missioned as Pilgrims of Friendship 
and again next year to help carry on 
the work of study and of building up: 
of international good will. 

HARRY CRANE. 
Washburn College. 


NEW YORK SUMMER SERVICE GROUP 


The Industrial Groups 
Foreword 


N the latter part of June college 

men and women came to Rochester, 
Chicago, Denver, and Atlanta to spend 
half of their summer vacation at vari- 
ous kinds of manual, unskilled labor. 
That is strange, you think. Why should 
young people who have the opportun- 
ity to enjoy a college education sacri- 
fice their pleasure at mountain, lake, 
or seashore, for the sake of sweating 
in factories, railroads, and lumber 
vards? It is not really as strange, 
however, as it appears at first sight. 

For four summers now, students 
have been doing this sort of thing as 
members of “Industrial Conference 
Groups” under the auspices of the 
student Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
Students who enroll in these groups 
work during the day and meet two or 
three evenings a week to exchange ex- 
periences and listen to speakers on 
social and industrial problems. On 
Sundays the teachings of Christ are 
studied in an effort to better under- 
stand their bearing upon the problems 
of industry. 

Is it surprising, then, that students 
with merely a theoretical training in 
sociology and economics, wanting a 
change, and desirous of getting an un- 
prejudiced view of the labor situation, 
should be attracted by this new way 
of learning the facts? Of course, col- 
lege students can never get the feeling 
which comes from total dependence 
upon wages and the sense of hopeless- 
ness of ever doing anything different. 
But even a month or two of hard man- 
ual labor and contact with working 
men and working women is a sobering 
experience, greatly strengthening the 
sympathetic imagination and enabling 
students to comprehend situations far 
removed from their own. 


The following article is based upon 
written reports submitted by each stu- 
dent at the conclusion of the summer. 


THAT would be your answer if 
asked to state the most important 
agency or influence in your college or 
college community tending to make stu- 
dents concerned and informed on social 
and industrial issues of today? Perhaps 
you would like to compare your reply 
with those given by the thirty-three men 
and seventeen women student members 
of this summer’s industrial groups. 
Their replies to this and several other 
pointed questions given in reports on 
their summer’s work are particularly 
significant because they are a typical 
group of students representing a cross- 
section of American college life. 

They are so widely distributed 
geographically as to preclude from 
their answers a concensus of sectional 
bias. Nineteen states are represented 
as widely scattered as California, Flor- 
ida and Massachusetts. Two students 
are from Canada. It is interesting to 
note that the average age of the women 
members—twenty-two years and one 
month—is slightly beyond that for the 
men—twenty-one years and ten months. 
Greater maturity characterized the 
groups than in former years, as fifteen 
were graduate students and sixteen 
seniors, or sixty-one per cent above the 
junior year. Only one freshman ap- 
pears in the list of fifty. 

Reverting to our opening question, 
what agency do you guess was most 
frequently mentioned by the men? If 
you are interested in seeing the Chris- 
tian Association vitally related to the 
problems of life, you will be gratified to 
learn that the Y. M..C. A. takes first 
place, being mentioned in twenty-three 
out of thirty-three replies as an awak- 
ening and illuminating influence in 
student life. 


Nm 
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Second on the list 


courses 


come college 
particularly economics, sociol- 
gy and history. These were mentioned 
sixteen times. Almost as important is 
chapel—fourteen times. 
Next in order comes the Church 

twelve times. 


the college 


Other factors are per- 
sonal influence of faculty, five times; 
library, including books and magazines, 
five times; literary 
times; debates, 


societies, four 
forums, newspapers, 
The gap between town and 
gown is revealed in the fact that trade 
unions and business men’s organiza- 
tions are suggested only once as com- 
munity influence touching student life. 


three each. 


Replies from the women show influ- 
ences in relatively the same order, al- 
though the Y. W. C. A. and 
courses are tied with thirteen 
each. 


college 

votes 
Third is the Church with six 
followed by the faculty and 
tudent organizations with five each. 


votes, 


Try another comparison Faculty 
members will be especially interested 
in the next question. 


swer it: 


How do you an- 
“Do the majority of students 
in your institution look upon themselves 
as having a citizenship responsibility 
while in college, or are they waiting 
to begin life as citizens after gradua- 
tion?” 

Among our men it seems that con- 
sciousness of citizenship almost uni- 
versally is postponed until after gradu- 
ation. Twenty-two give some such re- 
ply as “waiting to begin life as citizens 
after graduation.” Only four believe 
that a majority of their fellow stu- 
dents feel citizenship responsibilities, al- 
though several others feel that the situ- 
ation is improving. The women are al- 
most as pessimistic as the men 

Many practical suggestions are made 
for stimulating such consciousness, for 
instance, political meetings on state, 
world issues; organize 
League of Women Voters; practical in- 


national and 


vestigation; give students greater share 














in determining curriculum; relate col- 
lege organizations to outside organiza- 
tions; adulterate college with some real 
‘life” as at Antioch College; college 
courses, in citizenship 
Again Association supporters may 
take heart, for twenty-one men report 
that their Christian Association is ac- 
tive in this matter and only one reports 
negatively. Of the women who touch 
upon this point all save one speak fav- 
orably of their campus Association. 
Sobering indeed, are the comments 
upon the Church To the question, 
“Was the church you attended as a boy 
or girl before coming to college genu- 
inely concerned about social and indus- 
trial problems and frankly facing 
them?” Thirty-four reply in the nega- 
tive and only eight say yes. Somewhat 
more hopeful is the situation in col- 
lege community churches. Eighteen in- 
dicate that their college church is mak- 
ing an honest effort to promote serious 
consideration of suth issues. But even 
here the ideal is far from attained, for 
sixteen report that their college church 
is “doing nothing.” 
To the question, “In what respect has 
the summer’s experience altered your 
\iew of the industrial problem,” an- 
swers show that with most of them an 
impersonal abstract issue has given 
place to a living reality involving flesh 
and blood human beings, and that out 
of the experience has come a_ deep 
nse of the enormity of the problem 
and of personal responsibility. It is 
a distinct tribute to the fair and open 
minded example set by the group di- 
rectors that so largely expressions on 
this point indicate a tentative and un- 
cogmatic frame of mind. Here are a 
‘w typical statements: “It has great- 
'y broadened my view”; “Given me a 
deeper sympathy with the worker”; 
‘Has shown me that there is something 
deeper than ‘wages and hours’—there 
are real human beings who have a 
birthright.” 


ROCH STEER INDUSTRIAL GROUP 


Association officers and cabinet mem- 
bers, there is a real challenge for you 
in the expressed determination of these 
students to arouse greater interest upon 
the campus in social and _ industria! 
problems. Are you prepared to inte- 
grate this emphasis as a legitimate and 
vital part of your Association program 
or must socially concerned students look 
elsewhere for intelligent cooperation? 
Many practical suggestions are pro 
posed for arousing students. A few 
are: “Bring before students some of 
the problems that confronted us to 
awaken in them a desire for furthe 
knowledge of existing conditions”; 
“Induce students to visit industrial con- 
cerns’; “Add to library of appropriate 


books”; “Discussion groups”; “Bring 
informed speakers to college’; “Put lit- 
erature in hands of students”; “Tell 


facts through pageants and debates.” 

Space will not allow printing the 
many interesting and, on the whole, 
thoughtful answers to the query, “How 
do you hope that this experience will 
affect your attitude and action ten 
years hence if you should be an em- 
ployer of domestic help, or an owner 
or manager of a factory, or a minister 
or a minister’s wife, or a teacher or 
professional worker, or a manual work- 
er or resident in a foreign country?” 
The general spirit of all replies is rath- 
er faithfully reflected in the following 
excerpts: “If this experience can make 
the principles of the social gospel be- 
come a vital part of us we cannot help 
but want for each person the opportu- 
nity to live the abundant life. The feel- 
ing of superiority will have to disap- 
pear and all our relations be consist- 


ent with brotherhood.” 


Testimony is unanimous as to the 
worth-wh'leness of a summer invested 
in his way, although possibly not all 
weuld go so far as the one who declares 
it is “worth a year at shool.” 


B. M. CHERRINGTON. 
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Assembly Proposals to Constitutional 


Convention 


N? subject received such careful con- 
sideration at Estes Park as the 
forthcoming Constitutional Convention. 
The matter was first brought before 
the Assembly by the Advance Program 
Commission. Parallel discussions were 
carried on by the National Council 
The following report was adopted by 
the entire Assembly, including, as it 
did, not only secretaries but represent- 
atives of the National Council and 
certain field councils and of the Ad- 
vance Program Commission. 

1. This Assembly, composed of mem- 
bers and representatives, both students 
and secretaries, of the Student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the 
United States, desires to redeclare on 
behalf of these Associations the sense 
of close affiliation with the other Young 
Men’s Christian Associations forming 
the North American Movement, and 
their desire to work together with them 
for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. 

2. We hold in common the historic 
polity of the Brotherhood for the auton- 
omous life of each local Student As- 
sociation, especially in regard to admin- 
istrative policy and program, except in- 
sofar as it shall delegate such power. 
Furthermore, we agree that in line with 
the International Convention action of 
1896 those student Associations related 
to so-called metropolitan Associations 
shall not thereby be abridged in the 
right to determine their own deve!lop- 
ment. 

3. We consider that the challenge 
of the Advance Program in the student 
work field, as authorized by the At- 
lantic City Convention, imperatively 
demands: (a) a new appraisal of the 
efficiency of our Student Associations 
in order more adequately to occupy that 
fie'd; (b) an effective release of the 
powe-ful spiritual energies resident in 
the present generation of students, and, 
to this end, (c) the conscious unifying 
and deep energizing of the Christian 
student consciousness of our time. 

1. We agree upon the following prin- 
cip'es which we submit to the Consti- 
tutional Convention for its considera- 
tion: 

There should be one unified super- 
agency responsive to the local 
Associations or their created legisla- 
tive assembly. Two facts lead to the 
adoption of this principle: 

(a). The dual system of supervi- 
sion has proved utterly inadequate 
both as to extent and as to unity of 
vision and purpose. 


visory 


(b). Adequate supervision is a 
matter of life and death to student 
Association work as a whole because 
(a) a large majority of the local As- 
sociations (approximately 85‘*) are 
without local employed trained lead- 
ership; and (b) the student leader- 
ship, whether poorly or well trained, 
changes annually. 

There should be provided a National 


Student Assembly, legislative in char- 
acter, which should have the power to 
determine the budget for the work of 
the Student Movement so long as it is 
willing to take commensurate respon- 
sibility in providing this budget, and 
to elect its national executive officers 
and Student Department Committee, 
subject to such limitations by the areas 
to be served as may be determined by 
the Assembly. We believe that such 
executive officers should be elected by 
the executive committee of the National 
Student Assembly subject to the ap- 
proval of the Student Movement’s of- 
ficial body in the area served, and that 
the Student Department committeemen 
should be elected by the representatives 


The National 


HE discussions of the National 

Council at Estes Park during the 
National Assembly of Student Secre- 
taries centered largely about four 
things: The Constitutional Convention; 
relationships with other movements; 
students and the foreign work of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the Indianapolis Con- 
vention. 

Thorough discussion by the Council 
and the Assembly resulted in the draw- 
ing up of a “Proposal to the Constitu- 
tional,” printed elsewhere on_ this 
page. The National Student Council 
voted to refer this proposal to the mem- 
bership of our Movement through the 
channels of the Council system and 
urged that all State and Field Councils 
meeting before the Constitutional Con- 
vention discuss this proposal. It is not 
a formal recommendation which must 
be accepted or rejected. It may be 
endorsed, rejected, amended; or some- 
thing entire!y different may be 
suggested. The National Council de- 
sires the students of the country to 
express their own opinions upon the 
questions involved, for only then can 
the results of discussions be valuable to 
the delegates. Since the Constitutional 
Convention convenes October 17th, it 
will be necessary that results of dis- 
cussions be sent to the Chairman of 
the National Council before that time. 

The Council was deeply impressed 
with the great need for closer Christian 
fellowship, not only within our own 
Movement but with other movements 
and their membership. With this in 
mind, the National Council spent an 
afternoon frankly discussing the Fel- 
lowship for Christian Life-Service to- 
gether with representatives of that 
movement. The fear was expressed 
that too many local groups might tend 
to divide the attention of the Christian 
leaders on the local campus so that 
they would exert a collection of efforts 
rather than one great unified effort. It 
was voted to endeavor to formulate 
some plan which would eliminate this 
danger. The Council desires to wel- 


of Associations within the areas served. 
This National Student Assembly should 
also have the power to initiate and pass 
policies of the Student Associations 
which shall only be vetoed by a large 
majority vote (75° suggested) of the 
International Convention of the Asso- 
ciation Movement. 

5. We urge delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention who seek to bring 
about the extension of the Kingdom of 
God among the students of America, to 
support any plan which will permit 
the application of the above principles 
to the Student Movement, or, in case 
some plan is adopted which is diamet- 
rically opposed to these principles, that 
they urge the Convention to grant the 
Student Movement a special dispensa- 
tion to organize itself according to 
these principles which we consider es- 
sential to making our best contribution 
to our spiritual purpose. 


Council Meets 


come the growth of local fellowship 
groups, strongly urging that the activi- 
ties of the members of such groups 
be fully integrated into the Christian 
program of the campus. Out of this 
,general discussion grew a distinct feel- 
ing on the part of the Council that it 
is becoming even more imperative that 
Christian forces working on _ our 
campuses achieve a closer spiritual 
unity; to the end that we may truly 
have a National Christian Student 
Movement, whatever its composition or 
organization. 

The Council came to understand, 
however, that it was not only necessary 
to have “movement consciousness” and 
“Christian fellowship,” but this con- 
sciousness and fellowship must not be 
narrowed by geography or habits of 
thought. The Council and Assembly 
voted to recommend to the local Asso- 
ciations that this year’s program cen- 
ter about an emphasis upon Christian 
internationalism. This is especially 
opportune because of such a great event 
this year for the cultivation of a Christ- 
ian international spirit as the Indiana- 
pol’s Convention. 

The character and 
Convention depend largely upon the 
type of delegates present, and the 
student Associations must be very 
largely responsible for recruiting them 
The National Council recommended that 
the Field Councils of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. get together early in 
the fall to plan with representatives of 
the Student Volunteer Movement and 
Association secretaries for the maxi- 
mum number of the right kind of dele- 
gates to the Indianapolis Convention. 
Plans for Indianapolis must be made 
very early, not only in the Councils, but 
in every local Association. If our 
depends on having at the heart 
of our Movement groups of men with 
great visions, we dare. not neglect such 
opportunities to give men this vision. 

Another opportunity for the cu!tiva- 
tion of the spirit of Christian inter- 
nationalism lies in cooperation with 
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the Foreign Department of the Y. M 
C. A. The Assembly of Student Sec- 
retaries appointed a Cooperating Com- 
mittee to assist student Associations to 
exert themselves more effectively in the 
support of the Foreign Department. 
The National Councils endorsed the 
proposals made by this committee and 
recommended that the local Associa- 
tions not making special campaigns 
for the foreign work of the Y. M.’C. 
A. include in their budgets an appro- 
priation for this work. We get world 
vision by taking world interest and 
the natural and effective way for the 
student to express world interest (yes, 
and get it too!) is through the support 
of the foreign work of the Y. M. C. A. 

Talk about the wonders of the Coun- 
cil system and democracy in the Stu- 
dent Movement is idle unless these 
things greatly increase the effective- 
ness with which Christ’s Kingdom is 
brought to the colleges of America. 
The Council system will be of real serv- 
ice to Christ, giving vision to men and 
efficiency to the Movement if it will 
effectively assist in such matters as the 
Constitutional Convention, relationships 
with other movements, the foreign work 
of the Association, and the Indianapolis 
Convention. 

We must not forget, however, that 
the Council system is a chain, and 
wholly dependent for its usefulness up- 
on the local links. Democracy means 
assumption of responsibility fully as 
much as assumption of authority. The 
value of our whole system depends up- 
on the willingness and ability of the 
local Associations to use and profit by 
the Councils. After all, isn’t that the 
real test of a democratic movement? 

Huco THOMPSON. 
President, National Council. 


Who's Who in this 
Number 


To the arduous duties of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church (New 
York) Henry Sloane Coffin adds fre- 
quent preaching visits to the colleges. 

One cannot read this issue without 
becoming acquainted with A. Herbert 
Gray. Perhaps the only further word 
needed is that he is spending the year 
with the British Student Movement. 

C. O. Wright feels he did not cease 
to serve the Church when he left the 
ministry to become Association Secre- 
tary at the University of Pennsylvania. 

We welcome C. D. Hurrey again to 
these columns as we do to the work 
of the Movement among foreign stu- 
dents, after a two years’ absence on 
Federation world-encircling errands. 

In our book reviews we meet this 
month Mrs. R. E. Speer, Chairman of 
the National Board of the Y. W. C. 
A.; Milton Stuaffer, Educational Secre- 
tary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and Fletcher Brockman, Asso- 
ciate Secretary of the International 
Committee and Trustee of Vanderbilt 
University. 
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The Christian World Ed- 
ucation Committee 


NE of the first acts of the Council 

of Christian Associations was to 
appoint a Committee on Christian 
World Education. This Committee is 
made up of representatives of the staff 
and student councils of the Young 
Women’s Christian Associations, Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. Its task is 
to make available to local student and 
secretarial leaders of the Christian As- 
sociations better tools for carrying on 
Christian world education programs. 

One of the wisest provisions made by 
the Council was that this new commit- 
tee should at least once a year call 
together a group of the best Christian 
international thinkers of the country to 
give advice to the college Christian 
Associations regarding policies and 
methods. 

Although the Christian World Edu- 
cation Committee has only been in ex- 
istence a few months, it has already 
given evidence of its determination to 
aid to the limit the men and women 
student Christian Association leaders 
of the country in a serious grappling 
with the problem of finding Christian 
solutions for international problems. 


A prospectus entitled “Other Men’s 
Shoes” has just been issued. This 
pamphlet lists the best available 


printed matter relating to the whole 
problem of building a more Chris- 
tian world. All of the  recom- 
mendations of literature dealing 
with the foreign missionary enter- 
prise which had hitherto been in- 
cluded in the prospectuses prepared by 
the Student Volunteer Movement are 
included in this announcement. The 
Council of Christian Associations is 
convinced that if we are to have real 
Christian Associations on college camp- 
uses students must give more thor- 
ough study to the significance of the 
foreign missionary enterprise to in- 
ternational life. There are also listed 
in this prospectus books and paniph- 
lets relating to the home missions 
enterprise. There is also included lit- 
erature that has to do with those as- 
pects of the enterprise of making the 
world Christian that cannot be dis- 
tinctly labeled either home or foreign. 
All this material is classified so that 
students can readily get at the things 
which they most immediately need. 
Care has been taken also to differen- 
tiate between books and pamphlets in- 
tended primarily for group discussion 
work and those that are intended for 
personal reading. 

The committee has also worked with 
the Pre-Convention Education Commit- 
tee of the Student Volunteer Movement 
on four new study courses for college 
Associations. The titles of these courses 
are: “Internationalism and War”; 
“Race Relationships’; “World Econ- 
omic Conditions”; “Youth and the Re- 
naissance Movements.” They have 
been prepared for use in either forums 
or discussion groups. Unusual efforts 


have been made to have them published 
so that they could be widely distributed 
at very small cost. These courses, as 
well as the prospectus, can be secured 


from the field or national offices of 


Young Women’s Christian Associa 
tions, Young Men’s Christian Associa 
tions and through the Student Volun- 
teer Movement headquarters. 

It is a striking coincidence that the 
local leaders of college Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, in their two 
weeks’ Assembly at Estes Park, came to 
the conclusion that the major emphasis 
for the college year 1923-1924 should 
be that of Christian Internationalism. 

These study courses and the Indian- 
apolis Convention are powerful tools in 
the hands of local Christian Association 
leaders in giving reality to the drive of 
Christian students for the building of 
a more Christian world order. 

The Committee is also at work on a 
pamphlet giving suggestions for for- 
ums, discussion groups, mass meetings 
and other features of an adequate 
Christian world education program. 
These suggestions will supplement the 
simple methods suggestions given in 
the prospectus “Other Men’s Shoes.” 

C. P. SHEDD. 


Four New Discussion 
Courses 


gers on this page, in the 
statement of the work of the Com- 
mittee on Christian World Education, 
reference is made to the four new dis- 
cussion courses which have been pre- 
pared through joint work of the Com- 
mittee on Christian World Education 
and the Pre-Convention Committee on 
Education. The titles of these courses 
are: 


INTERNATIONALISM AND WAR 

RACE RELATIONSHIPS 

WorRLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

YOUTH AND THE RENAISSANCE MOvVE- 
MENTS. 


Because of the plan that has been 
followed in the preparation of these 
courses they should be of unusual ser- 
vice to college Christian Associations 
in carrying through their study course 
program and also in connection with 
forums. The courses are prepared in 
outline form, the first part of each 
being devoted to a statement of the 
issues around which study and dis- 
cussion should center. The second part 
of each study is devoted to carefully 
selected quotations from persons and 
publications whose viewpoints on the 
issues in question are radically diver- 
gent. The effort of the Committee has 
been to give as many differing view- 
points as possible in order to stimulate 
independent study on the part of each 
student and the forming of conclusions 
as to what really does constitute the 
Christian solution of the issue under 
consideration. 

Throughout the four courses tne 
dominant effort has been so to state 
issues that students would be led to 
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seek to find the implications of their 
Christian faith in connection with the 
settlement of the problem under dis- 
‘ussion. In connection with all the 
ourses, while there has been extensive 
research work by experts especially 
purpose, a_ vast 
amount of help has been given by 
groups that have actually discussed 
the questions and located the sharp 
issues around which discussion could 
be most profitably held. 

The timeliness of these four study 
apparent. It is doubtful 
whether even in the Disarmement Con- 
ference year there was half as much 
real interest in the discussion of inter- 


courses is 


national and interracial problems as 
there will be in all thoughtful Ameri- 
can circles this year. The approach 
of the election is one important factor. 
Of even greater importance, however, 
is the revival of interest in the League 
of Nations, President Harding’s pro- 
posal for the World Court, the threat- 
ening situations in the Ruhr, Greece 
and the Near East, and the fact that 
this particular year happens to be the 
year for the Quadrennial Convention 
of the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Associations should order and make 
effective use of large quantities of all 
these courses. They can be secured 
through the national offices of the 
student Y. W. C. A., Y. M. C. A. and 
the Student Volunteer Movement. Be- 
cause of increased costs these courses 
will be sold at 20¢, six for $1.00, in- 
stead of the earlier advertised price. 
It is expected that all of the courses, 
excepting possibly the course on world 
economic conditions, will be ready for 
delivery October fifteenth. 


Latin American Student 


Confe rence 


AN-LATINISM essential to Pan 

Americanism” was the slogan 
that brought together a notable group 
of students from Argentina, Brazil, 
Uruguay, Peru, Mexico, Nicaraugua 
and Cuba, at the Association Inter- 
national College, Springfield, Mass., 
June 17-23. The program, arranged 
and conducted by Latin American 
students, included a series of unusually 
helpful Professor 
Moises Saenz, Director of Secondary 
Education of Mexico. Out of his ex- 
perience as a student in the United 
States and as a true Mexican patriot, 
he showed how the lack of training 
and initiative among Mexicans has en- 
couraged selfish exploitive “Yankees” to 
become dominant in the development 
of Mexico. 

The heart of his message, like that 
of Professor Belaunde of Peru, Dr. 
Browning of Uruguay and Dr. Orts 
Gonzalez of New York, was a plea for 
the development of such genuine 
Christian character as alone will enable 
Latin American students, in cooperation 
with students of North America, to lead 
their people forward in new discoveries 
of Pan-American brotherhood. 

CHARLES D. HURREY. 


discussions by 


The Federation Executive Committee 


HE annual meeting of the Execu- 

tive Committee of the World’s Stu- 
dent Christian Federation was held 
May 19-26 at the beautiful chateau of 
Colonel and Madam P. Van Bercham at 
Crans, overlooking Lac Lewan, Switzer- 
land. The last previous meeting was 
at Peking last year. On alternate years 
the committee meets in conjunction 
with the Federal Committee which next 
will meet in August, 1924, at High 
Leigh, near London. It was a very 
representative meeting considering the 
distances across the world, with Mr 
Saito from Japan and Mr. A. A. Paul 
from India representing the more dis- 
tant Movements Dr. Mott presided 
and the other representatives from the 
United States were Charles D. Harvey, 
a secretary of the Federation and 
Leslie Blanchard and the writer repre- 
senting the women’s and the men’s As- 
sociations of this country. 

As reports were presented of the 
work of the Federation’s secretaries 
and agents in different corners of the 
globe it was clear that the most use- 
ful single service had been rendered, 
not by an American or a European, 
but by T. Z. Koo of China in his visit 
among the students of India. This is a 
striking illustration of the thing I am 
constantly reminding our movement, 
namely, that we have very much to 
gain from the Federation, that the day 
is long past when students or in fact 
churches of the West go to the East 
imply to impart their conceptions of 
Christ. The Federation is now literally 
a world’s Federation. 

There were many other reports to 
make unmistakably clear that the 
Student Movement is going forward 











A. A. PAUL AND S. 


SAITO 


General secretaries, respectively, of the Indian 

and Japanese student Movements. Photograph 

taken at Crans, Switzerland, during the meeting 
of the Federation Executive Committee. 


in the different countries and that the 
Federation most usefully unites them 
We were grateful for the friendly work 
of the sub-committee on Student Relief, 
37 countries distributing gifts from 17 
Countries; for the special evangelistic 
work among Russian refugees; for the 
many international conferences which 
have been held; for the wide use of 
the Federation’s literature; for the ob- 
servance of the Day of Prayer and, 
perhaps most striking of all and alone 
justifying the Peking Conference, the 
remarkable way in which the resolu- 
tions “to fight the causes leading to 
war and war itself” has struck fire 
in practically every nation. 

I went to Switzerland in no per- 
sonal capacity but as a representative 
of the American Association Move- 
ment. As such I should share with 
the readers, of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
even in this brief space, some of the 
Federation difficulties and problems. 
Any international fellowship is nowa- 
days subjected to great strain. The war 
used up our supplies of love—a sadder 
loss than any economic one. It left 
many people, even whole nations, in 
an easily understandable tension. With 
“a growing internationalism has come 
also a more zealous nationalism. We 
in this country have been so far re- 
moved from most of the world’s vast 
tragedy that some of us are in danger 
of not sympathetically entering into 
the difficulties that confront those who 
would work for a new world order. 
All of this makes the Federation itself 
a priceless gift of God to us in this 
hour, but we must not blink the fact 
that even in this fellowship in Christ 
we have to learn the fellowship of 
suffering. It is a wondrous but a dif- 
ficult time in the life of the Federation 
and we must keep up every possible 
personal tie with our friends abroad, 
thus and thus only making the warp 
and woof of the Federation. 

In some way larger financial re- 
sources should be made available for 
the Federation’s work. At every turn 
this seems a limitation. The budget 
of £10,900 is all too meagre for a 
movement of such promise, with so 
much sail out. We must work toward 
a policy of each Association including 
in its budget an item for the Federa- 
tion. 

How to extend the message and or- 
ganization of the Federation to others 
and needier countries is another prob- 
lem. This is also largely a financial 
problem. In fact the five secretaries 
present felt so keenly their inability 
to do adequate extension work that 
they presented a letter expressing 
their resignations. These resignations 
were not accepted but the committee 
felt deeply the need of doing more 
work in countries like Roumania, Lat- 
via, Bulgaria, Jugo-Slavia, Northern 
Africa and the Near East. 

In this extension work there was 
some evidence that the representatives 
of the Federation and of the Y.M.C.A. 
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Y.W.C.A. do 


to eye as to 


and not always see eye 
message, principles of 
organization among students and gen- 
eral policy. This in spite of the fact 
that the Association workers in Europe 
have reduced from several hun- 
dred to less than one hundred and that 
further reductions are imminent. At 


been 


least a few Association workers are ré- 
tained because of requests of Federa- 
tion secretaries. It may be that our 
student movements must do all they 


that 
secretaries, mostly our 


Association 
alumni, should 
zealously protect Federation principles. 
It is altogether a difficult question and 


can to see general 


we need to heed Dr. Mott’s warning 
that no little annoyances shall lead 
our student movement to become 


isolated as_ politically nation has 


so completely become. 
One problem over-topping all others 


our 


is how the Federation can help to 
build up that universal Church of 
Christ which knows no race or geo- 


graphical lines. Its very existence is 
an omen of that great coming fact. 
Good beginnings have been made but, 
with God’s guidance, much more can be 
done in the days just before us among 
all the nations. In carrying out the 
special year’s emphasis on “Christian 


Internationalism” let us realize what 
a rare opportunity we have to make 
our own highest contribution to and 
through the Federation—the nearest 


thing we know to the Holy City. 
Davip R. Porter. 


Th ree Hundred Student 


Guests 
A LL parts of the world were rep- 
resented by about three hundred 
student guests in the summer confer- 
ences. As in former years, they 


brought a consciousness of international 
brotherhood and added much to the 
rare fellowship of these gatherings. 

Not all of the delegates from abroad 
could subscribe to the same creed nor 
join the same church; in fact, quite a 
number professed to be non-Christians. 


Nevertheless, a spirit of honest in- 
quiry, sincere frankness, and a desire 
to be constructively helpful were 


manifested by all. 
American students commented on the 
lack of 


any “foreign feeling” among 
these visitors; Chinese, Japanese, 
Korean, Filipino, Indian, Arme- 
nian, European, Mexican, were as 
one of us—and one with us—in 


prayer and laughter, serious discussion 
and “funny stunt,” on the diamond, 
track, and courts. No other impression 
f this year’s conferences stands out as 
sharply as this one, of the complete 
identification of interest of “foreigners” 
and Americans. 

Such a demonstration is most timely 


and strengthens our faith in the ulti- 
mate universal acceptance of Christ’s 
way of life. American students and 


professors are solemnized by the discov- 
ery that the dominant impression of a 
majority of “foreign” students in Amer- 
x0 


ica is that our Christian civilization is 
not Christ-like. Student Movement 
leaders are, therefore, determined that 
the summer conference shall continue 
to be a place where there is no discrim- 
ination because of race, color or creed. 
In such an atmosphere it is logical to 
expect, as occurred in each conference 
this year, decisions for the Christian 
life and the dedication of life to His 
service. 


CHARLES D. HURREY. 


With the British 


Movement 


HERE has been a strong feeling 

that the Movement in this country 
has need of a much closer comradeship 
with other movements in the Federa- 
tion. The wandering habits of students 
and professors, particularly in the sum- 
mer when parties and individuals are 
to be found in Europe and the Orient, 
not to speak of Mexico and the Philip- 
pines and Australia, are making it 
possible for American students to know 


conferences of other movements and 
even to see something of colleges. This 
year, taking advantage of the large 


numbers of students and professors in 
Great Britain, a small conference was 
held at High Leigh, just out of London, 
over the fourth of July. 

There were about fifteen Americans, 
members of faculty, one college presi- 
dent, several members of the student 
staff and men and women students 
representing colleges as far apart and 


different as Dartmouth and the Uni- 
versity of California. We had three 
days in the country with plenty of 


chance for sports, much discussion in 
“meetings,” and all the good fellowship 
that from personal talk. The 
British representatives were members 
of the staff of the Student Christian 
Movement and some members of the 
General Committee. The British had 
the advantage of knowing each other 
well, while many of the Americans were 
meeting for the first time. 

Our purpose was to make possible 
the meeting of British and American 
citizens to discuss problems confront- 
ing our two countries, and to increase 
the understanding and friendliness be- 
tween the two Movements of the 
Federation. 


comes 


Our discussions and talk ranged over 
the “life and works” of the two Move- 
ments, especially that of Great Britain 
and Ireland, for we Americans were 
full of curiosity and found ourselves 
knowing very little about British uni- 
versities or “the student mind”; the 
religious convictions of particular 
power among student bodies; our posi- 
tion as individual Christians in the 
problem of war. Like all such con- 
ferences we watched the compass of our 
personal convictions and pet points of 
view, saying some wise and some foolish 
things, getting frank, straight 
to one another. 

High Leigh proved the value of such 
small meetings. Another time we 
would know better how to plan the 


access 


program; we would waste less time i 
skirmishing and gain more in direct 
debate. We could profitably spend muc} 
more time in work undertaken by eac] 
movement. While it is difficult fo 
small groups to speak for “the student 
of my country,” along with our in 
dividual experiences we could well re 
port the outstanding purposes 
methods of our movements. 

It is a definite gain for us Americans 
to find how differently students of the 
British Isles do their thinking, and 
express their convictions. The British, 
who are accustomed to being regarded 
as hopelessly practical by Europeans, 
were amazed to find us regarding them 
as abstract philosophers. It was good, 
too, to get at unity of purpose under 
a wide diversity of method of 
expression. 

Surely, throughout the Federation we 
need to increase such small conferences 
between two or more Movements. Mu- 
tual understanding and com- 
radeship between groups whose 
inheritance and traditions might sepa- 
rate rather than unite them; honest 
examination of truth in the spirit of 
love to which each student body in the 
world brings its contribution, in the 
spirit of the Federation—all these are 
greatly needed. It is not easy to be 
international; sometimes it’s painful. 
But students of today, whose concerns 
rub shoulders and whose most provin- 
cial undertakings can, and do, leap 
over oceans and mix themselves in the 
politics and life of all countries, need 
to prepare themselves by such group 
gatherings. 


ana 


respect; 





LESLIE BLANCHARD. 


A Student's Notetook 


A Pullman porter in the west said 
to Herbert Gray: “I just thought you 
weren’t American, ‘cause you speak 
such broken English.” Less discerning 
people, including thousands of students 
he met during his three months in the 
American colleges, could hardly realize 
his foreign connections, and that 
because he disguised his Scotch accent 


not 


but rather because they recognised a 
common “accent of the soul’’—to use 
Stevenson’s phrase. We hope he will 


accept the invitation of the Committee 
planning the Indianapolis Convention 
to make an early return to us. 


. * * 


We have recently run three 
new books by former student Association 
secretaries; they are George E. Hayne’s 
“Trend of the Races”; Galen Fisher’s 
“Creative Forces in Japan,” and G. E. 
E. Lindquist’s “The Red Man in the 
United States.” If we mistake not, each 
of these was written at the request of 
some authoritative committee. This 
shows that people know where to look 
for dependable writers, but also, I fear, 
that most student secretaries learn to 
undertake serious literary work only 
when they have to. As evidence that 
this is not wholly necessary we are 
especially glad to see “A Young Man’s 
View of the Ministry,” by Sam Shoe- 
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1. W. BERGTHOLD 


maker, who continues as secretary at 
Princeton. 

We understand that Harrison S. 
Elliott, a former secretary of the Stud- 
ent Association Movement and a mem- 
ber of the Advance Program Commis- 
sion, has been promoted to the position 
of Associate Professor at Union 
Theological Seminary. 

The Friendly Relations Committee is 
in a position to help any Japanese stu- 
dent who finds himself in real need as 
a result of the disaster. Such students 
should communicate with Roy Akagi, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York. 

We are informed that Robert E. 
Speer and J. H. Oldham are working on 


new books both dealing with the prob- 


vie . 
iem of 


interracial relations. 

That great friend of students, Henry 
Wright, is working on material for a 
book to supplement his “Two Centuries 
of Christian Activity at Yale.” He 
tells me he is finding not a few interest- 
ing differences between the _ earlier 
period and the past twenty years. For 
“group control’ seems 
displaced by smaller, less informal 
social units. I am glad to report that 
Professor Wright is much improved in 
health summer of austere 
regimen. 


instance, class 


after a 


John A. Erhard, Jr., for four years 
State Student Secretary of Texas, has 
been appointed Assistant District At- 
torney in Dallas. He will continue his 
leadership in student work, however, 
through his membership in the South- 
west Field Council and by frequent 
week-end visits to Texas colleges. 


We are particularly glad to report 
that an arrangement has been made by 
which Professor A. B. Curry will give 
practically the entire year to the en- 
couragement of Bible study through 
the channels of the Student Movement. 


Secretarial Changes 


HE COLLEGE year’ 1923-1924 

witnesses the addition of a num- 
ber of unusually strong men to the 
group who are giving themselves to 
Christian Association work in the col- 
leges. Probably one of the most signi- 
ficant additions is the coming to the 
University of Michigan secretaryship 
of H. C. Coffman. Mr. Coffman has 
b a member of the Michigan State 
stcff. in charee cf boys’ wor! 

After a number of years in graduate 
work at Northwestern University, 
duri hich time he has espevialiy 
prepared for the student secretaryship, 
Eugene Schaal has accepted the Balti- 
more city secretaryship. The very im- 
portant work at Johns Hopkins will 
come under his direct supervision. 

The University of California has 
secured W. H. Stallings to give full 
time to work with foreign students. 
Mr. Stallings has been a_ successful 
student secretary with the Foreign De- 
partment in Portugal. 

Francis Miller, formerly National 
Preparatory School Secretary, returns 
to this country after three years at 
Oxford as a Rhodes scholar and 
special secretary of the British Student 
Movement, to share with Mr. Porter 
in some of the national responsibilities 
of our Student Movement. 

After many conferences with leaders 
of southern college Associations, J. W. 
3erthold was called to the southern 
field secretaryship, made vacant by the 
resignation of Dr. Gossard. 

Clarence P. Shedd divides his time 
between graduate study at Yale and 
certain national Movement responsibili- 
ties. Kingsley Birge of Smyrna, who 
shared with Mr. Shedd in the leader- 
ship of the New England work during 
S. A. T. C. years, becomes New Eng 
land field secretary under the new plan 
whereby the state and international 
committees unite in the support of two 
travelling secretaries for New England. 

Wesleyan University (Middletown, 
Conn.), has adopted a more permanent 
plan for its work, calling the Reverend 
Everett Clinchy to the secretaryship 
and giving him full responsibility for 
the religious activities of the college. 

“Ted’’ Shultz, to whose leadership 
much of the success of the Estes Park 
Assembly was due, leaves Washington 
and Lee to become secretary at the 
University of Kansas. 

Russell McGown, a former president 
of the New England National Council, 
has left city Y. M. C. A. work to be- 
come student secretary at Bates college. 

It is of special significance to note 
that most of the men coming into stud- 
ent work are men who have had con- 
siderable graduate study and quite a 
good deal of practical experience. This 
is of unusual importance in view of the 
recommendations of the Estes Park 
Assembly. It was the united judg- 
ment of this group that men 
who plan to make student work 
a life work should have at least 
the equivalent of the training required 
for the Bachelor of Divinity degree 











FRANCIS MILLER 


U. of C. Y. M.C. A. 


An Interpretation 


HEwriter has been asked to give 

a brief interpretation of the work 
of our Association in the University of 
California. An interpretation, if it 
really interprets, sets forth the ac- 
tive forces on their way to their goals. 
Inter means in between. In this case, 
what is in between the present facts 
and their outcome in the Y. M. C .A.? 

There is a prevailing habit in our 
times of trying to express everything 
in terms of numbers. There is much 
to be said for this quantitative descrip- 
tion of things but very much to be said 
against accepting such accounts as ful! 
and final. I don’t know anything about 
the “numbers.” Our efficient secretar- 
ies no doubt do. 

We of the University of California 
sometimes pride ourselves on having 
certain praiceworthy characteris- 
tics. No doubt pioneer stock trans- 
mits congenitally, and surely socially, 
certain forms of virility and independ- 
ence. In California, climate distances 
and wide range of variations in envi- 
ronment have fostered and emphasized 
these hereditary traits so that in 5,000 
young men at the university we find a 
wide range of individual differences. We 
not only have all kinds of young men 
but tend to have each kind in some 
exaggerated forms. This fact adds 
some difficulties but much interest. 

Choice is one of the superlative 
rights of American youth. Choice im- 
plies alternatives. The supreme op- 
portunity and, therefore, the supreme 
responsibility of the Association here 
is to present the Christian ideals of life 
as over against the pagan views and 
practices. This contrast is very sharp- 
ly defined. It is probably no more evi- 
dent in the university than outside of it. 
Christian versus pagan presents the 
outstanding alternatives here as else- 
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where. The term pagan begins with 
the letter p. Its meaning can be briefly 
phrased under three p’s; _ pleasure, 
power, provincialism. 

Pleasure furnishes a natural evidence 
of value because it accompanies normal 
activities but when it is sought for its 
own sake or made an end or aim of 
action, then the agent seeking it is a 
pagan. Moral materialism has set in 
and “ends the man downward,” as 
srowning says. 

There are pleasure seekers at the 
University of California, plenty of 
them, and they go after this false god 
with all their might. I should say 
that gambling and dancing with their 
materialistic accompaniments are 
among our worst forms of dissipation. 

The body of students have three 
resources to invest—time, money, abili- 
ties. Those inclined to be pagans, 
whatever their name or profession, in- 
vest these resources in the search for 
enjoyment. Of course they fail not 
only in their college work but also in 
their search for enjoyment. 

Over against these pagan doctrines 
and practices, the Associations 
Christian ideals. The first 
“mixers” and “freshman rallies” are 
planned and promoted by the “Y’s.” 
Many of the opportunities for Christian 
fellowship and Christian service are 
thus early brought before the students. 
This brings the former Christian stu- 
dents into early fellowship with the 
new students. 

The Associations are the only general 
agencies for affording foreign students 
a fellowship. One of the most far- 
reaching Christian influences is the fine 
fellowship of native with foreign stu- 
dents. This not only breaks down nar- 
row pagan provincialism but gives a 
concrete and vital world brotherhood 
as over against mere sentiment. The 
Weekly Forum and Cosmopolitan Club 
are not merely clubs. They furnish 
Christian fellowship. They are just as 
valuable for the native as for the for- 
eign students. 


present 
certain 


Universities are defended on the 
ground that knowledge is power, but 
knowledge as power may be used for 
selfish pagan ends or generous Chris- 
tian service. In the interest of “free- 
dom” the two uses of knowledge are 
confused at the university. Paradoxi- 
cal also in the interests of religious 
liberty, the Christian doctrines are ex- 
cluded. The exclusion is not definite, 
but any other religious doctrine or lit- 
erature is less likely to arouse opposi- 
tion than the Christian. The two 
Associations keep the Christian view 
of knowledge and religion before the 
study groups. All in all, I think the 
greatest service of the “Y” is the 
opportunities it offers to students to 
choose to ally themselves definitely and 
openly with the Christian view of life 
that puts service over against, pleas- 
ure; that seeks power to serve others 
rather than power for selfish ends; 
that learns the fatherhood of God 
through the brotherhood of men. 

C. E. RuGuH, 

Univ. of California 
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‘It Can Be Done™ 


N spite of the difficulties confronted 
by a student Christian Association 
in an engineering college situated in a 
large city where eighty per cent of the 


students are commuters, with only 
twenty per cent of the student body 
Protestants, the following from New 


York University shows that “it can be 
done”: 
The 
problem 
class in a 


secretary worked out a single 
study outline a d 


student’s 


started a 
meeting at 
nine o’clock each Friday ight. Three 
men at first—then it grew. After four 
months, seven such gatherings were held 
in dormitory rooms atl fraternity 
houses. They enrolled about three- 
fourths of the Protestants on the 
campus and also many Jews and Catho- 
lics. One group of this mixture: 
cent Jews, 30 per cent Roman Catholics 


roor 


50 per 


20 per cent Protestant, was the most 
interested group. The secretary led 
all the groups. The interest and the 


continue to 
The cabinet decided the membership 
know more about Christian 
weekly discussion and lec- 
was begun on such topics 
Need for Christian Engi- 
neers”; “Prohibition and the Kingdom 
of God”; “Christian Industrial Manage- 
ment,” ete. Out of these meetings has 
come a better understanding of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Church 


groups vrTrow. 
needed to 

work, so a 
ture period 


as “The 


Relations Committee 
organized a Sunday school class for 
men. In this was enrolled practically 
all the men in dormitories over the 
week-ends and also drew in fraternity 
men. The class made a serious study 
of the “Manhood of the Master” and 
vitally affected campus life. 

A Sunday afternoon club utilized that 
“dead” day to a profitable end by at- 
tending the many valuable services and 
others meetings held in the city. 

A series of noon-day meetings, twice 
a week, was well attended by ‘“com- 
muter” students. Topics are “Purpose 
in College Life” and “What’s Happen- 
ing in the World this Week and What 
It Means to Christian Men.” 


” 


The Day of Prayer 


EADERS of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

will want to make early note that 
the Universal Day of Prayer comes 
this year on the third Sunday in No- 
vember, the 18th. 


Student Relief 


ONFRONTED with hardly im- 

proved conditions in Central 
Europe, it will again be necessary for 
the students of this country to give 
financial assistance to struggling stu- 
dents in other lands. 

The calamity in Japan, too, makes 
a strong pull at our heartstrings. A 
considerable proportion of the sum 
raised will be set aside for relief among 
Japanese students. 


News Notes 


On the Back of the Football Sched- 
ule issued by the University of Cincin- 
nati appears the following pledge: 

“In order that I may be a worthy 

representative of my University I! 

pledge myself to true sportsman- 

ship on and off the athletic field 

Especially will I endeavor to pro- 

mote spirit by securing prop- 

er respect for our guests (the oth- 


this 


er teams) on the part of the root- 
ers and players in all events 
Sportsmanship first winning 


second.’ 
Twenty-Nine Men at Milton College 


were asked why they joined the As 
sociation. Their reasons were: ten had 
been members of a Hi-Y Club and 


wished to continue in the fe 

the Association; four had obse:ivea ine 
daily lives of some members °° 

ed to be lixe those men; six x. 
cause “it was the natural thins to «joe 
five stated that the Association s.u. us 
for big things and high ideals so they 
wanted to be with that group; vous 
joined that they “might profit others 
and get help for themselves.” 


Bowdoin Association secured per- 
mission to open up the gymnasium for 
the entertainment and recreation of 
the boys of the town. Eight student 
leaders were discovered by the Chris- 
tian Association and fully a hung 04 
town boys took advantage of this up 
portunity. The boys paid five cents a 
night for the privilege of the gymnasi- 
um, and this amount defrays all the ex- 
penses. In cooperation with the county 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries it is planned to 
sub-divide this group for citizenship 
training 


An_ Intercollegian Chairman has 
been elected in each Association ‘n 
Arkansas with the purpose of securing 
a minimum of 100 subscriptions to 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


A Religious Workers’ Conference 
at Oklahoma University, with a two 
day program participated in by local 
church and Association leaders, led 
to a larger measure of that under- 
standing of each other’s purpose and 
plans; so difficult to achieve and yet 
Christian 
program in a large university. 


so essential to a victorious 


Our Cover 


E are grateful to Upton Sinclair 
for giving us the use of the 
rather striking cut which appears on 
the cover of this 


issue. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York City, is 
edited by the following committee of 
the Student Department: Kenneth S. 
Latourette, Elmore McKee, Leslie 
Blanchard, Frederick M. Harris, A. J. 
Elliott, R. P. Barnes, Earl Kelsey, 
George Irving, E. B. Shultz, and David 
R. Porter, chairman. 
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